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EVERY CARD in SIGHT | 


and WITHIN REACH 


KARD-Sitre, Remington 

Rand’s offset visible filing 
system, puts thousands of 

records within normal reach 

and sight of the operator, 
providing in highest degree the op- 
erating economies this type of sys- 
tem affords. 


SPEED of posting steps up amaz- 
ingly. The dual visible margins of this 
card record system with its compact 
filing arrangement reduce “finding” 
time to fifty percent of that re- 


KARD-Sire Portable Unit. Instantly usable 
by executives requiring facts at a glance. Valu- 
able for reference use on a conference table. 
Ideal for hand-posting on operator’s desk. 


I he 


PONT 0s 


=-=the perfect 
OFFSET VISIBLE 
record system 


quired with ordinary “‘blind”’ filing. 
NO MORE “thumbing”. No “fum- 


bling’. The exact location of every 
card is clearly indicated. And with 
greater speed comes more accuracy. 
The position of “out” cards is visibly, 
unmistakably signalled to prevent 
misfiling and loss of records. 


ANOTHER advantage is the auto- 
matic “lock-down”’ feature exclusive 
with the KARD-Sire Index Guide. 


Guides can’t ride up to obscure those 


behind them. KARD-SrrE saves 
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SYSTEMS 


% ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
30 Day or Open Account Ledger 


% INSTALLMENT LEDGER 
Weekly or Monthly 


%* STOCK CONTROL 
and Other Records 


floor space too... it offers the largest 
capacity of any offset visible system 
per floor space occupied. 


LET a Remington Rand Systems 
and Methods Technician study vour 
record keeping problems. Backed by 
the most complete line of vertical and 
visible systems, his wide experience 
will reveal the most practical solv- 
tion, both in form design and hous- 
ing equipment. 


Write, wire or telephone our nearest 
Branch Office today. 


DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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Thought 


. Modern science and invention, both the result of great thought, 
¥} 











have nevertheless in some directions militated against our thinking 
processes. We easily become creatures of habit, and our faith is 
strong in the written and spoken word of our favorite publications. We 
read our daily paper and listen to our favorite commentator and in most 


instances accept at face value the news and comments on the news. 


It may seem a “bromide” to say that what this country needs is more 
thought and less blind intelligent faith. If each man and woman would 
sit down and carefully analyze and digest what they read or hear and 
then, through their own thinking, make their own evaluation, the nation 
might be benefited. A few simple questions will suffice to start your 
thinking processes. 










Assume it is an editorial or a column, as distinguished from a news 
item. The first question you ask is: Has the ownership of the paper, the 
editor or author an axe to grind? What is their background? Are they 
liberal, conservative or do they hold to a middle course? Are they 
heavily interested in politics? If so, how and what is their individual 
political belief? Do they represent any special interest or special 
groups? What is their reputation for straight reporting? 


After going through these interrogations of yourself, you may, when 










necessary, better see beyond some of the things you read. 





More original thought may well pay large dividends in these critical 
times of war and politics, aside from the rich dividend of self-improve- 
ment which in itself justifies the effort. 


aera 


Henry H. Heimann 
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They are not forg 


Somewhere, deep in enemy territory, our captured 
soldiers wait out the duration. Herded in prison 
camps, the shining event in their routine is the 
periodic arrival of a link from home—the American 
Red Cross package. 

Listen to the stories of exchanged prisoners— 
hear them tell you that it was the food packages 
sent through the American Red Cross that literally 
kept many of them alive, and kept hope and faith 
alive in all of them. For the work of the 
American Red Cross in sending needed food 


—and comforts such as clothing and tobacco 
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otten... 


—is one of the great unsung stories of this war. 
Supplementing this help to our caged fighting 
men, the International Red Cross, the parent or- 
ganization, is authorized to transfer messages from 
prisoners of war to their homes. Thus a two-way 
channel of communication between those brave 
captives and their homeland functions regularly. 
Yet—this is but one of the many great services, 
in war and in peace, performed by the American 
Red Cross. It is with a feeling of sincere 
gratitude that we salute this unique, essential 


and most humane of institutions, 


This is the third of a series of adverusements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Credit Management—A Reappraisal 


Keynote Tells before the 49th seas Coil Congress, 


Credit is a primary requisite to 
both war and peace. Without 

MW credit modern warfare would be 

impossible. Without credit a 
peaceful world is unattainable. Since 
credit constitutes one of the real 
sinews of war it must be our objective 
to maintain credit, war’s essential 
ammunition, in such condition as to 
make it available wherever and when- 
ever we can and to be certain our 
reservoirs of sound credit are made 
secure. Since credit in the peace that 
will follow is an indispensable factor 
in the reconstruction of a war-torn 
world and the rehabilitation of a war 
stricken people, we must carefully 
plan its ultimate utilization in the 
days and years ahead. 

We meet here today in a war and 
reconstruction credit conference. If 
we do our work well, the time we 
spend here can be a very great con- 
tribution to the security of the world. 
lf we fail in our task we may pro- 
long the war and delay the victory 
and, consequently, defer the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of peace. These 
are serious words with serious mean- 
ings, for ours is a serious task. We 
are in effect front line soldiers in this 
grim battle of death. It is not pos- 
sible for all of us to meet the enemy 
face to face but, whether our part in 
the conflict is here, on the high seas, 
the battlefields of the plains, the 
peaks, the jungles or the frozen 
North we must all do our duty, and 
in accordance with the way we do it, 
day by day we are either a help or 
a hindrance to the nation’s all-out 
effort. No general ever won a war 
without privates and no privates ever 
won a war without generals. Yes, the 
seaman is just as necessary to naval 
warfare as the admiral and the ser- 
geants and the Chief Petty Officers 
are the foundation stones of our 
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VLACM at Onaha 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 


armed forces. We the credit men and 
women, are the sergeants of industry. 


Let Us Seek a Better Way 


ET us not be prone to under- 

estimate our influence in this ti- 
tanic struggle. The order to which 
we give credit clearance today may 
seem a trifling commitment but the 
effect of our expeditious and sound 
handling of that order may mean the 
saving of the life of one of our boys 
or making him more comfortable 
and a better soldier or sailor or set 
his mind_at ease by providing for the 
family he left behind. If a great 
philosopher could answer the ques- 
tion you have often put to yourself 
-—How can I best contribute to the 
winning of the war and peace ?—he 
unquestionably would say: by doing 
the things you are doing today but 
doing them in a better way than you 
have ever done them before. 

Let us therefore review what we 
may do that we haven’t done, what 
we may do better. Let us never for- 
get that we wish to preserve for the 
peaceful period some of the bless- 
ings bestowed upon us by the wis- 
dom, unselfishness, industry and the 
perseverance of those who have gone 
before. 

Our first objective must be sound 
credit and while the forces that 
make for sound credit are not 
wholly in our control, we can and 
must use every influence at our com- 
mand to make credit sound. Credit 
is such a precious treasure, such a 
healing influence, such a production 
and distribution stimulant, that we 
must have both the courage and the 
skill to safeguard its distribution. 
To assume that every one who pos- 
sesses a war order is deserving of 
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credit in such measure as requested 
can easily lead to a real hindrance 
rather than a help to the war. ‘To 
think that every business or individ- 
ual who attempts peace-time produc- 
tion is credit worthy is nonsense and 
such a policy would quickly undo a 
sound reconstruction policy. We 
spend precious months training our 
armed forces under leadership pos- 
sessing years, if not a limetime of 
experience, in order that these men 
and women may succeed in their ob- 
jectives and be better able to acquit 
themselves in a highly competitive 
military struggle. The credit man 
or the government that entrusts 
credit to the incompetent or the 
novice fouls the stream of credit 
that courses its way through com- 
merce. 


No Credit for Incompetents 


KNOW of no greater aid and 

comfort that could be given to 
the enemy than to place our credit 
ammunition, which is so precious 
and difficult of construction, in the 
hands of the incompetent. Give an 
incompetent person or company un- 
limited credit and you do not, as so 
many erroneously believe, insure 
production. On the contrary, you 
cheapen credit and probably delay 
delivery of much needed critical ma- 
terial to our armed forces and in 
addition you add an element of un- 
fair competition in the labor and ma- 
terial markets, thus effectively mak- 
ing it more difficult for the efficient 
producer to make scheduled deliver- 
ies. Any policy of conservation is 
unworthy of the name if it does not 
stop much waste at the very source. 

There are a few simple funda- 
mental rules credit executives have 
used as their Commandments. Let 
us briefly review them. The first 
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and most important is that when the 
lives of our young men and women 
are at stake or when on their return 
they pursue their more peaceful oc- 
cupations, those who work with them 
and for them should be men and 
women of character. This is true 
in corporate, partnership or pro- 
prietary management. Loyalty to 
the Golden Rule by those entrusted 
with the responsibility of trustee- 
ship for credit must be unques- 
tioned. It is, therefore, your duty 
to evaluate the character of the appli- 
cant who desires his credit accepted. 
Now if you sought to make that 
evaluation on a basis of inquiry of the 
man’s relatives or his friends or 
those to whom he might guide you, 
it could be scarcely said you had dis- 
charged your professional obligation. 
You must have independent facts, 
not friendly endorsements. You 
need stark naked records of perform- 
ance; deeds under stress and strain 
and under normal circumstances. 
For half a century credit executives 
have known this and thirty years ago 
they acted on their knowledge. If 
you would see a credit applicant as 
he really is, get a Credit Inter- 
change ledger experience photo- 
graph. If you would do your duty 
to make this photograph current 
and always up to date, focus the 
lens of the nation’s ledgers, includ- 
ing your own, on the applicant. 


“Capacity” Is Still Important 


HE next fundamental of good 

credit management is a thorough 
appraisal of the capacity of the ap- 
plicant. Some blacksmiths might 
become successful jewelers but you 
would hardly serve an apprenticeship 
at the forge to become skilled in the 
tepair of a precious watch. You 
must know the applicant has, or has 
reasonably provided, the means of 
procuring the skill needed to make 
the business a success. You would 
hardly expect a college professor to 
be Successful in a manufacturing 
business unless he had served an ap- 
Prenticeship or had the judgment to 
have associated with him men who 
were skilled and experienced in the 
business. Therefore, you evaluate 
the capacity of the applicant; you 
Pass judgment on the acceptability 
of credit. 
_ The third very simple but very 
lundamental law is that capital must 
be adequate. Here you are best dis- 
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Che Patrint’s Prayer 


Let my arms be strong to do my daily work humbly and well. 
Let me toil with my fellowmen to bring this war to an early and 
victorious end. And let my strength inspire the weak and hesitant 


to take heart and forge ahead. 


Let my mind be clear to foresee the errors of these times of 
peril. And let my thoughts and meditations increase my usefulness 
so that our sons and daughters may be without need—wherever 
they may be fighting the good fight. 


Let my heart be pure to spread happiness and contentment 
among those with whom I[ live and work. And let joy increase 


their powers and mine. 


In thy name: Strong arms, The Clear Mind, And the Pure Heart 
shall be my offering to the Supreme Effort of Our Blessed Country. 


And when thy peace shall prevail—Help Us, Thy Children, 
Dear Lord, to live in Amity and Good Will for evermore, so that 


war shall not come again. Amen 





charging your professional duty if 
you have the courage to discourage 
ventures undertaken with too limited 
capital. To do so is quite unpopu- 
lar but in the end is a service to your 
country as well as to the rejected ap- 
plicant. No one can lay down a 
iormula for you to use as a yard- 
stick in judging of the capital re- 
quirements. If it could be done you 
would not be in a profession. Your 
broad experience and its application 
to the particular problem at hand 
calls for that delicate discretion and 
judgment that stamps you a profes- 
sional man. 

It would be folly to suggest that 
any profession could produce men 
and women whose judgment would 
be infallible. When, therefore, occa- 
sionally—despite all care and due to 
avoidable or unavoidable circum- 
stances—a creditor becomes involved, 
it is important that the policy of 
conservation be further applied. For 
this purpose we have established a 
clinic to diagnose slow and doubtful 
accounts and to convert them into 
healthy assets. These clinics are es- 
tablished nationwide, with one avail- 
able in most every part of the coun- 
try. If it is a major operation that 
is needed, again the conservation pol- 
icy must be effected and for this we 
have built our Adjustment Bu- 
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—Dr. James F. Bender 


The National Institute for 
Human Relations 


New York City 


reau system. It is as much our duty 
to conserve assets as it is our duty 
to be careful of the distribution of 
credit. These are your agencies, 
owned and controlled by you. They 
are here to serve you. It is your 
duty to conserve them by use. 


New Rules to Be Checked 


HESE are the three basic and 

simple rules. These rules are not 
complex as many people believe— 
but like every other worthwhile 
achievement they are the culmina- 
tion of years of experience. It is 
when individuals or the government 
seek to make them complex that 
troubles begin. Let us see how 
these fundamentals, so simple, can 
become complex. 

A quarter of a century ago your 
first duty as a credit executive was 
to study the character of your risk— 
today you must, in addition, study 
the character of the government un- 
der which he lives for, too fre- 
quently nowadays, the character of 
the government moulds the character 
of the man. This is particularly true 
in the field of export but it also has 
its bearing domestically. 

In those days of yesteryear you 
evaluated his reserve—sums set aside 
for emergencies—today your first 
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duty is to earmark the reserves and 
distinguish between those for which 
he is a trustee, as for instance tax 
sums, and those he claims in outright 
ownership. 

In bygone days you appraised his 
fixed charges with particular em- 
phasis on real estate tax burdens— 
today you must know the federal tax 
law and its application to his capital 
structure and earnings if you intend 
to make a sound analysis. Your 
father as a credit executive was in- 
terested in the applicant’s supply of 
labor—you are interested in his labor 
relations. Your grandfather laid 
great store by the capacity of man- 
agement—you scan his business from 
the standpoint of government regu- 
lation; you must ask what is this sil- 
ent partner’s capacity for manage- 
ment and how does this silent part- 
ner regulate the applicant’s business. 

In your early credit years you in- 
quired into his private banking ac- 
commodations—today you may have 
to check his ability to qualify for a 
government loan. At the dawn of 
the century you asked about his pro- 
duction efficiency—today you inquire 
into the labor limitation and arti- 
ficial restrictions placed on his po- 
tential production. 


Labor Now Plays Big Role 


N the twenties you were inter- 

ested in his market leadership— 
in the forties in his labor leadership. 
In your youth when you served 
your credit apprenticeship you were 
interested in his business ethics and 
his reputation for honesty in the 
business world—today in addition to 
this primary interest you tune in to 
monograph his social conception of 
business. When you started your 
credit career a political interest on 
the part of your client was a liabil- 
ity. As a result of this attitude you 
must tomorrow insist on political in- 
terest as a necessary primary asset 
to conserve the government under 
which he lives. 

Yes, credit management is an eter- 
nal struggle of keeping abreast of 
the times and the new philosophies, 
whether good or false. 

In a highly specialized civilization 
and in a trial of that civilization by 
an incomprehensible global war, it is 
inevitable that credit depends on a 
fourth factor, namely, conditions. 
The primary fundamentals of credit 
enumerated are based upon a reason- 
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ably normal and peaceful economy. 
War conditions not only distort that 
economy but cast their shadow into 
the peace era for years to come. It 
is a weakness of human nature that, 
though we are conscious of the ti- 
tanic struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, we are unwilling to recognize 
the effects of that struggle. When 
problems confront us that are indi- 
rectly or directly due to war’s de- 
struction instead of courageously 
working our way out with tools of 
proven worth attested through the 
ages, we are prone to seek. to avoid 
the cause or follow a pattern that 
seems the easier way out. 

There is virtue in labor and effort, 
in thrift and saving, in fair clean 
competition, in pride of development 
whether large or small, in self-reli- 
ance and resourcefulness, and we 
must emphasize and glorify it if we 
desire to be a nation of free strong 
men and reduce the number of gov- 
ernment hazards. 


Let Your Voice Be Heard 


A S credit executives you have the 

duty to help the government, of 
which you are a part, draft sound 
policies on the matter of disposition 
of government plants, inventories, 
war termination contracts, renego- 
tiations, taxation, conservation and 
other items. 

If these be sound and a sound 
foreign trade policy be adopted, then 
your work will buttress the pillars of 
the credit cathedral. Though some 
describe our present situation as a 
global war, in truth it is a world 
revolution on a larger scale than we 
have ever seen before. But if we 
soundly aid in the construction of a 
better world by showing people how 
to help themselves by providing on 
a business basis the tools with which 
they can start production and by ex- 
changing goods and services, then 
we shall be making a real contribu- 
tion. None of us know what the 
future may hold in store but all of 
us must realize it will be somewhat 
in our power to determine the fu- 
ture world. To do this we realize 
we must get our ship of state in trim 
fighting shape. The barnacles of 
taxation and the excess ballast of 
debt are obstructions to our resump- 
tion of our former speed but if we 
attend to these skillfully they can- 
not prevent our sailing. 

All the world must be made to 
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realize that the period of sacrifice is 
ahead, that there is no margin by 
which we can soundly reconstruct a 
world devastated and largely de- 
stroyed by war. We should promise 
the world a willingness to work with 
other people, to aid them in their 
ambition to work and progress, but 
they too must know that the perma- 
nent answer is not to be found in 
subsidies or grants or donations or 
charity—in the end it must be an- 
swered by labor and sacrifice—yes, 
labor and sacrifice beyond that re- 
quired to construct the civilization 
that has been all but destroyed. 

Something of the spirit of sacri- 
fice must be shown in the peace pe- 
riod that is daily being shown on the 
battlefields. 


Credit in a Peaceful World 


E too must lift our vision and 

labor hard and long, for in our 
daily task as credit executives, we 
constitute the shock troops in the de- 
fense of civilization. To us is given 
a rare privilege—that of starting the 
credit stream on its way towards the 
irrigation of the soil upon which we 
shall harvest a new and better way 
of life. 

We must do all this with high re- 
solve and determination. We must 
see it through, regardless of the ad- 
versities we encounter. 

Let us not forget that our labor 
and determination may well lay the 
first foundation stones for a sound 
credit structure in which eventually 
may be housed a peaceful world. 
And a peaceful world to be endur- 
ing must rest on a sound foundation. 
Here are a few of the simple facts 
the world must accept: 

1. In the new world there must 
be more of industry. Having de- 
stroyed many of the world values we 
must accept the fact that to rebuild 
them will require much labor. Any 
other plan is a fraud upon the 
people. The virtue of labor and in- 
dustry must be reemphasized. 

2. In the new world we must 
soundly try to improve the living 
standard of the people. Such a pro- 
gram in so far as it relates to a pet- 
manent policy must be based on 4 
program to educate and teach people 
that largely through their own ef- 
fort they earn their precious free- 
dom. In the last analysis man must 
again and again be shown that he 

(Continued on page 23) 
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War Contract Terminations 


How the Big Whar Cie 4, Organizing i fll 
Wh Contract Chime Promptly 


Treasurer, Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 


War Contract Termination is 
one of the hottest subjects in the 

4 country today. Our company 

just had it thrust upon us earlier 
than many other companies, from the 
very nature of our war business. 

When our standard lines of pro- 
duction were curtailed and later en- 
tirely stopped by War Production 
Board limitation orders, we were sel- 
fish enough to want to stay in busi- 
ness. Because all of our competitors 
were in the same position, it soon be- 
came evident that we would have to 
apply our facilities to war products, 
instead of applying products to our 
facilities. Sheet metal plant capacity 
was a drug on the market, and in our 
pinion we could only survive if we 
exercised both our ingenuity and our 
shoe leather. 

Our first move was to make a de- 
tailed list of our manufacturing 
facilities and get it into the hands of 
every major producer of war goods, 
and every government procurement 
agency. This was followed up by 
tegular calls on all of these potential 
customers by our Field Engineers 
and District Managers, who were re- 
quired to file daily reports of calls 
made. 


Special Committee on Products 


Sa result of this concerted drive, 

we began to get a flood of in- 
(uiries, some of which were suitable 
to our plant facilities, and some of 
which were not. It soon became evi- 
dent that we needed some screening 
process by which the acceptability of 
any business which was offered, 
would be subjected to the analysis 
and best judgment of a representa- 
tive of each department affected. We 
thereupon set up what we call our 
Special War Products Committee, 
consisting of representatives from 
Sales, Engineering, Development and 
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By EARL W. NIX 


Production. Since setting up this 
Special War Products Committee, we 
have received over 3000 prime and 
subcontracts with every branch of the 
service either direct on prime con- 
tracts, or with other manufacturers 
of war products on subcontracts. 
Some of these contracts amount to 
only a few thousand dollars, while 
several ran into the millions. But 
all in all, the contracts have been rea- 
sonably small in value and large in 
number. From this it can be realized 
that the hazard of termination was 
proportionately large, and we de- 
termined that we must put our house 
in order for the day when cut-backs 
and terminations would inevitably 
hit us. 


How This All Started 


E had our first termination 

about a year and a half ago on 
a large contract for munitions, which 
we obtained as a contractor for the 
Chicago Ordnance District. It took 
us several months to get data to- 
gether so that we might file our claim 
for reimbursement. 

We had more than the usual num- 
ber of headaches on this first claim 
because it not only covered raw ma- 
terial inventories, but special ma- 
chinery and equipment had been pur- 
chased for this contract. There was 
considerable expense in connection 
with plant re-arrangement, solely for 
this contract, as well as other pre- 
production expense. Eventually, after 
months longer than it should have 
taken, we were finally able to present 
this claim. 

Through the splendid cooperation 
of the Chicago Ordnance District, we 
were able to sell without loss to the 
government all of the machinery and 
equipment which had been especially 
purchased. The special steel inven- 
tory of gauges not suitable to any 
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other potential contract was finally 
disposed of at considerably over the 
scrap market. The consequence of 
this was that we eventually settled 
the claim for about 25 per cent of 
the original amount. 


Set Up Own Procedure 


SHALL not go through all of the 

details preceding the establishment 
of a standard procedure on termina- 
tions. Suffice it to say that our first 
decision was to prepare a standard 
procedure to govern our own inter- 
nal organization. Our second deci- 
sion was that we must not attempt 
to interpret government regulations 
in this practice, but rather to set up 
a fundamental procedure which could 
be followed within the organization. 
regardless of changing regulations. 

We prepared such a standard prac- 
tice for our own organization, sup- 
ported by a rather lengthy example 
of a termination claim based on the 
principles outlined in our procedure. 
We then sought and secured the co- 
operation of the Chicago Ordnance 
District in putting this practice into 
final form. 

It was suggested that a summary 
of this practice might be of service 
to other contractors, subcontractors. 
and government procurement offices, 
if we published the outline of the 
procedure and circulated it through 
the various associations with which 
we are connected. We thereupon 
drew up a dummy brochure in a very 
much summarized form, and _ pre- 
sented it to Chicago Ordnance for 
their scrutiny and criticism. Their 
reaction was that this might serve in 
the educational program which they 
were undertaking with all of their 
contractors. In fact, they thought so 
well of it they gave us a letter to the 
head of the Termination Division of 
the Army Service Forces in Wash- 
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ington. One of our executives made 
a special trip east and spent consider- 
able time with several of the top rank- 
ing officials of this government divi- 
sion. They accepted the idea as 
being helpful, and urged us to go 
ahead with this project. 


Revised Several Times 


HE brochure we now have is the 

final revision, after adoption of 
several suggestions made by Chicago 
Ordnance, Army Service Forces and 
the Termination Committee of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

We do not claim that it is either 
perfect or fool-proof now, but we do 
claim that it is workable, and has 
worked for us in filing our 200 claims 
to date. It is only illustrative of the 
procedure which we adapted to our 
business. In our opinion a procedure 
in your company must be tailor- 
made, as we do not believe that any 
arbitrary practice can be applied to 
all businesses. 

‘Obviously, any procedure must be 
based on government regulations, and 
in preparing our standard practice, 
we were governed by the require- 
ments of the War Department Con- 
tract Termination Accounting 
Manual, and Procurement Regulation 
No. 15, both of which may be ob- 
tained from Washington. We also 
considered the Baruch Report, very 
carefully. 

The objectives to be gained by a 
termination procedure should be kept 
in mind. As we see them, they are: 

1. Claims must be processed 
promptly and include all costs. 

2. Claims must be presented to the 
customer or contracting officer in 
sufficient detail, fully substantial, to 
permit prompt checking and ap- 
proval. 

3. Claims properly prepared will 
expedite settlement. 

The purpose of this long-winded 
explanation is merely to show that 
there has been a crying need for 
some definite approach to this trouble- 
some problem, and that we were 
asked by several of the government 
agencies to prepare this brochure, 
probably because we were among the 
first companies to get deeply into this 
subject. 


Through Finance Dept. 


Cort early it became evident to 
us that since this problem is pri- 
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marily financial, it was most logical 
that the Financial Executive of the 
company should be in charge of the 
program. 

{t also appeared to us that we must 
have some one person from each of 
the divisions of the company desig- 
nated as the responsible person in 
that division. After much discussion 
and trial and error, we decided on 
the following major breakdown of 
personnel control over the major 
functions of termination procedure. 
1. Manager of War Products 

Division 

This is the special sales division set 
up to take care of war production 
orders. All contacts with the cus- 
tomer are through this division and 
it, therefore, seemed logical that the 
manager of this division should be in 
the makeup of the Termination Com- 
mittee. 

2. Cost Accountant 

Since it is useless to make a claim 
unless it can be fully substantiated, 
we felt that the head Cost Accountant 
should be responsible for the financial 
details and completeness of every 
claim. 

3. Claim Processor 

We chose a man who was versed 
in both financial and _ production 
methods to head up this phase of the 
work. He superintends the taking 
of the inventory, sees that work in 
process is properly earmarked, and 
segregated—checks with the plant to 
see that production has been stopped 
—and sees that production of tools 
is stopped, whether made in our own 
Tool Room or purchased outside. 

4. Termination Coordinator 

At the start, termination claims 
were everybody’s business and no- 
body’s responsibility, so we deter- 
mined that one person should be 
charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that all company procedures 
were expedited and that each depart- 
ment fulfilled its function. 

5. War Product Termination 

Commuttee 

We determined that we must have 
a Review Committee to scrutinize 
every claim—first, to see that the 
items included were fair and reason- 
able—and second, to make sure that 
every legitimate item of expense was 
included. We, therefore, set up a 
committee of four, made up of the 
Termination Coordinator as Chair- 
man to check procedure, the As- 
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sistant Treasurer to check the finan- 
cial angles, our Chief Process Engi- 
neer to check production angles, and 
the Manager of the War Products 
Division to check from the Sales 
standpoint. 


Treasurer Must Approve 


HE final step in our organization 

was to make the company Trea- 
surer responsible for the final ap- 
proval of the claim. It was agreed 
that if a claim exceeded $10,000, it 
would be discussed with the Presj- 
dent and Vice-President of Sales be- 
fore submitting the claim to the cus- 
tomer. The reasons for this decision 
was that a claim of this size might in- 
volve some company policy and would 
certainly affect the good will of our 
customer, with whom we hope to do 
business after the war. 

In some companies the Treasurer 
will undoubtedly not wish to be bur- 
dened with this responsibility, and the 
Assistant Treasurer might well be 
named to head up the termination 
work, but we urge that this task 
should not be assigned to a sub- 
ordinate. In our company, contract 
termination is a No. 1 project and 
takes precedence over any other nor- 
mal routine work. When the in- 
evitable day of wholesale termina- 
tions arrives, inventories and re- 
ceivables are undoubtedly going to be 
frozen at least for 60 to 90 days. It 
is entirely conceivable that some com- 
panies are going to be severely handi- 
capped unless they process their 
claims promptly and follow them re- 
ligiously. 


Method Now Followed 


THINK it might be helpful if we 

would follow step by step the way 
in which we are now processing @ 
claim. 

Before doing this, however, it may 
keep you from getting dizzy if we 
take a look at all of the forms first. 

From No. 1 is the notice of tef- 
mination sent to all affected depart 
ments on the day our notice is Te 
ceived. 

Form No. 2 is used by all depart 
ments to report time spent in proc- 
essing a claim. 

Form No. 3 is the inventory sheet 
for special purchased materials for 
the contract. 

Form No. 4 is the instruction sheet 


(Continued on page 10) 
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for taking Work in Process Inven- 
tory. 

Form No. 5 is the Work in Proc- 
ess Inventory sheet. 

Forms No. 6is the Order Revision 
sheet. 

Form No. 7 is the letter used for 
notification to suppliers and sub-con- 
tractors in case of total termination. 

Form No. 8 is used in case of par- 
tial termination. 

Form No. 9 is the letter used to re- 
quest authority to return to suppliers, 
materials already received by us. 

Form No. 10 is a check sheet of 
all steps in a claim. 

Forms No. 11 to No. 14 are the 
claim itself. If the customer has his 
own forms, we merely translate this 
data from our forms to his. We find 
no special difficulty in this. 

Now let us follow the various 
steps. This will be done as briefly 
as possible. 

Step No. 1 

Obviously the first step is the re- 
ceipt of notification that a contract 
has been cut back or entirely ter- 
minated. As a rule, such notices 
reach us by wire, and are usually con- 
firmed by letter at a later date. 
Step No. 2 

Manager of War Products Divi- 
sion acknowledges receipt of termina- 
tion notice and issues Form No. 1 to 
all departments. Notifies field offices 
and instructs them to report any spe- 
cial cost incurred subsequent to ter- 
mination. Issues termination billing 
order for accumulating costs. 

Step No. 3 

Sales Order Interpreters check ter - 
mination notice and then. revise or 
cancel the original order. Send re- 
vision notice and termination billing 
order to Production Planning within 
24 hours. 

Step No. 4 

Our Production Planning Depart- 
ment, in addition to scheduling all 
plant production, also originates pur- 
chase requisitions for all material on 
special contracts. 

If a terminated order is in produc- 
tion, they immediately issue a change 
notice to the Production Department, 
attaching a copy of the termination 
notice, an inventory instruction sheet 
and an inventory sheet. 

They then prepare from the 
original scheduling records Inventory 
Form No. 3, indicating what stock 
can be used within 60 days. This 
form then moves to Production Rec- 
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ords Department, within 24 hours. 


Step No. 5 

Upon receipt of Form No. 3 from 
the Production Planning Department, 
Production Records Division checks 
and completes this form and _ lists 
separately the raw materials which we 
cannot use. Three copies of this 
Form No. 3 are then sent to the Pur- 
chasing Department for handling. 

Any outstanding purchase requisi- 
tions which have not yet cleared 
through the Purchasing Department 
are either cancelled or reduced, as the 
case may be. 

As soon as the Purchasing Depart- 
ment has completed its record on 
Form No. 3, two copies are returned 
to the Production Records Division, 
who retain one copy for their files 
and return one copy to Production 
Division, instructing them to segre- 
gate and earmark parts, supplies, and 
other unusable materials purchased 
for this contract. Must be done in 
24 hours. 

Any material which may be used 
within 60 days is returned to stock, 
and a material return memorandum 
is issued to clear the records. 

Any material which is to be in- 
cluded in the claim is segregated on 
the stock records so that it will not 
be overlooked and become obsolete 
stock. 

Step No.6 

Our Production Detailing Depart- 
ment Issues the original instructions 
for the making or buying of tools or 
dies. It is, therefore, their responsi- 
bility to see that a stop notice is issued 
immediately on receipt of termina- 
tion notice. 

They also report to the Termina- 
tion Coordinator on Form No. 2 the 
amount of time spent on this work, 
and the work in this department must 
be completed within 24 hours after re- 
ceiving Form No. 3 from Production 
Planning. 

Step No. 7—Purchasing Department 

Upon receipt of form No. 3 from 
Production Records, they fill in the 
purchase order number, correspond- 
ing to the requisition number shown 
by Records Department. They also 
show the supplier’s name, size of the 
sheet steel, quantity and weight re- 
ceived, and date and amount of in- 
voice. 

If materials have not been received, 
they send a telegram and a letter— 
Form No. 7—to suppliers and sub- 
contractors in cases of total termina- 
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tion. In cases of partial termination 
they use Form No. 8. In every case 
the government contract number js 
shown. 

If we cannot use the materials q]- 
ready received, they request authority 
from the the supplier to return the 
material for credit, using Form 
No. 9. 

Within seven days after receiving 
Form No. 3 from Production Ree. 
ords, the Purchasing Department for- 
wards to the Termination Coordi- 
nator a completed copy of Form No, 
3, which is the material record, to- 
gether with file copies of letters and 
telegrams which we have sent out, 
and replies from the suppliers. 

The other two copies of Form No. 
3 are returned to the Production Rec- 
ords Department to advise them that 
disposition of the material has been 
completed and that this material is no 
longer available. 

Their last step is to complete Form 
No. 2 covering the time spent on the 
termination. All work must be com- 
pleted within seven days after re. 
ceipt of Form No. 3 from the Pro- 
duction Planning Department. 

Step No. 8—Production Division 

Upon receipt of the notice of ter- 
mination from the Production Plan- 
ning Department, all production is 
immediately stopped on the cancelled 
portion of the contract. 

All work is stopped on tools and 
dies for this contract. 

If there are any outstanding pur- 
chase orders for special equipment to 
be purchased for this contract, notice 
to cancel is immediately sent to the 
Purchasing Department. 

Any material which is to be in- 
cluded in the claim since it is not 
usable within 60 days, is earmarked 
and segregated so that it will not be 
mingled with our regular stock. 

A special tag labeled “Special Ma- 
terial for Cancelled Order No. —— 
Must not be used” is then attached to 
all such material. 

Following the instructions on 
Form No. 4 the cancelled portion of 
material in process is counted, tagged, 
and isolated according to the stage of 
production of each part listed on the 
inventory Form No. 5. When com- 
plete, this form is then sent to the 
Termination Coordinator together 
with Form No. 2 covering the time 
required to complete this work. All 
work in this section must be com 
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The Importance of Taxes 


in Postwar Planning 


portance of taxes in postwar 
planning, you must have before 
you the present and prospective 
Federal fiscal picture and an under- 
standing of the objectives to be ac- 


© In order to appreciate the im- 
« 


complished by postwar planning. 


On December, 1941, our Country 
was attacked without warning by a 
nation of heathens. That attack will 
be recorded in the future as one of 
the most dastardly and unwarranted 
offenses ever committed against a 
civilized nation. Prior to the attack 
we were engaged in reconstructing 
and building our National defense, 
but we were faced with a dreary 
and drab picture. I was extremely 
pessimistic as to the outlook for the 
future. I was alarmed that our Fed- 
eral Government alone was required 
to spend more than 20 billion dollars 
a year, and was faced with an ever- 
mounting debt of more than 50 bil- 
lion dollars. The Federal Govern- 
ment had a statutory debt limit of 
65 billion, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau had just pub- 


licly stated that it would soon be nec-. 


essary to extend it beyond 65 billion. 
Many of our leading economists on 
that date had reached the conclusion 
that we would ultimately have an esti- 
mated Federal debt of 125 billion, 
which was in excess of the total then 
assessed value of all the real estate 
in the Country. 

What is that same Federal fiscal 
picture today? 


350 Billions for War 


SINCE July, 1940, Congress has 

appropriated approximately 350 
billion to carry on the war. This 
stupendous sum is about the same as 
the latest estimate of our National 
wealth. 


Appropriations for Fiscal 1944 


alone total 114 billion 500 thousand 
dollars, of which 11 billion dollars 
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has been allocated to finance the pub- 
lic debt and our non-war expendi- 
tures. Funds appropriated for lend- 
lease amount to approximately 60 bil- 
lion dollars. 

The Federal debt limit is now 210 
billion dollars and will soon have to 
be increased. The Treasury has 
stated that with the beginning of the 
year 1944 the Federal Government 
had a public debt of 170 billion 107 
million 619 thousand 182 dollars. This 
public debt, according to the budget 
estimates, will probably reach 198 
billion dollars by June 30, 1944, and 
a year later 258 billion. 

In 1939 Federal receipts from all 
sources amounted to about 5 billion 
700 million, but, as forecasted, re- 
ceipts for fiscal 1944 are estimated 
at a little more than 41 billion dol- 
lars. On top of this stupendous sum, 
states and local governments will col- 
lect another 10% billion. If we were 
alarmed at our Federal fiscal picture 
as it appeared on December, 1941, 
then we should be more pessimistic 
and share a greater alarm at the out- 
look today. This, however, is not 
true. While it is fully appreciated 
that we are faced with a situation that 
will require the wisdom of everyone 
to find the solution, yet our pes- 
simism and fear have been changed 
in the course of events to courage and 
determination. 


We Face Big Problem 


"T HERE is no longer speculation 

as to the magnitude of the prob- 
lem with which we are confronted. 
There is no longer doubt of the obli- 
gations that we must meet. But, 
when we think of the outstanding re- 
sults obtained by Industry in produc- 
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ing for the war effort—a result that 
few dreamed could be _ possible: 
when we think of the blood that is 
being shed to make this Country and 
the world a safe place in which to 
live; when we think of these brave 
kids of ours, whom we thought were 
soft and unable to assume responsi- 
bility, charging the enemy in the face 
of all the terrible destructive mechan- 
ism of modern warfare, never once 
turning their backs, never once show- 
ing fear or doubting the outcome; 
then it is little enough to expect that 
we on the home front show the cour- 
age and determination to find a 
proper solution to these tremendous 
fiscal problems with which we are 
now confronted. Were it not for the 
fact that based on present experience 
we now know that no task is too 
great for us to undertake and suc- 
cessfully complete and the example 
that has been set for us by our brave 
lads on the battlefields, we might 
easily despair of finding the answer 
to our fiscal problems. But we shall 
carry on and by determined effort 
and cooperation on the part of all, 
we shall come out of this thing with 
a whole hide and a better world. in 
which to live than we had on Novem- 
ber 18, 1941. 

When I use the word despair I am 
reminded of an incident which I am 
told happened in Brooklyn just a few 
weeks ago. 

A gentleman in the real estate busi- 
ness had successfully completed a 
deal upon which he had realized a 


_handsome profit. As he left his office 


for home he encountered a Sister of 
Charity whom he presented with a 
five dollar bill. The Sister had no 
reason for retaining the money ex- 
cept to help some poor unfortunate 
person. As she left the gentleman 
and proceeded on her way, she en- 
countered an emaciated poorly- 


dressed individual standing on the 
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street corner. Since he appeared to 
be an unfortunate, it occurred to her 
that she might give him the five dol- 
lars, so she stepped up to the man 
and said, “Here, my son, is $5.00. 
Don’t Despair.” On the following 
day when passing the same corner 
she noticed the same man standing 
there. She stopped, spoke to the 
man, and said, “Well my son, and 
how are things today.” The man 
reached in his pocket and pulled out 
$30.00 which he handed to the Sister 
with the statement, ‘““You did pretty 
well, Sister; Don’t Despair won and 
paid five to one.” Who knows but 
what “Don’t Despair” today may pay 
large returns tomorrow in finding a 
solution to our fiscal problems. 


Postwar Planning 


HERE are many individuals and 

agencies engaged in studies of 
what we refer to as post-war plans. 
We should be grateful to all of them. 
Many states, including Pennsylvania, 
have enacted legislation to create 
post-war planning committees. Pri- 
vate research organizations, such as 
the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have already compiled 
reports on certain phases of this 
problem. Chambers of Commerce 
and other organizations are assisting 
civilian agencies that have been es- 
tablished by business and industry to 
formulate employment plans, prob- 
ably the outstanding one being the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment headed by Paul Hoffman, 
President of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration. Nearly every large busi- 
ness concern in the Country has set 
up some group within its own par- 
ticular organization to study prob- 
lems with which that business will be 
confronted at the termination of the 
war. The United States Senate has 
created a special committee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning 
under the able chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Walter F. George of Georgia. 
The Administration in Washington, 


through its various departments and - 


agencies, has been giving thought to 
this all-important subject, and we are 
very fortunate in having available 
the recent report on War and Post- 
War Adjustment Policies submitted 
by Bernard M. Baruch to the Office 
of War Mobilization. Since this re- 
port probably will serve as a pattern 
of thinking which will be followed by 
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the Administrative Division of our 
Government in Postwar Planning, it 
should be of more than passing inter- 
est at this time. 

The Baruch report is not all-in- 
clusive and it does not cover all 
phases of postwar planning. More- 
over, it necessarily omits the minute 
details of how the suggestions made 
will be carried out. 

In transmitting his report to the 
Director of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation, the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes, Esq., Mr. Baruch states that 
“Victory is our first and only duty, 
but just as we prepare for war in 
time of peace, so we should prepare 
for peace in time of war. Through 
preparation we visualize a prosperity, 
sound and lasting. We _ see, not 
merely civilian needs crying to be 
filled, but a world requiring the 
things we can supply—an unlimited 
market for our products.” A most 
encouraging anticipation with some 
basis of fact. 


Take Government Out of 
Business 


Me: BARUCH goes on to outline 
the development of the problem 
and the things of first importance 
that must be done. He has set forth 
a 10-point program which is too 
lengthy to review at this time. It is 
interesting to note that he suggests 
taking the Government out of busi- 
ness. This is most encouraging and 
is a substantial endorsement of pri- 
vate enterprise. Do not lose sight of 
the fact, however, that with the en- 
dorsement goes the responsibilities of 
creating the necessary machinery for 
accomplishing postwar prosperity. 

While Mr. Baruch has made ref- 
erence to taxes as number 9 of his 
10 points, yet this in no wise reflects 
the relative importance of this vital 
subject, since there can be no post- 
war plan which will succeed without 
a complete overhauling and adjust- 
ment of our system of taxation. In 
this connection, what Mr. Baruch 
has to say in part in his report re- 
garding taxes is worth noting: 

“At current tax rates, few new en- 
terprises or individuals could repay 
their borrowings out of earnings less 
taxes in any reasonable period of 
time. 

“There will be general agreement 
that tax rates should be reduced after 
the war. However, until it is definitely 
known that postwar taxes are to be 
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reduced, the launching of new enter- 
prises and the expansion of existing 
ones will be deterred. We recom- 
mend, therefore: 
that a postwar tax law be drafted 
now, during the war, and put on 
the shelf to go into effect at the 
end of the war. 


To Reduce National Debt 


‘THIS postwar tax bill should 

aim at reduction in the national 
debt. In fact, it ought to be possible 
to begin the orderly retirement of 
that debt before the war itself ends. 
After the war, if the proper policies 
can be followed, tax rates can be re- 
duced and the debt still cut. Lower 
rates, which stimulate a high volume 
of business and a high national in- 
come, will yield greater total tax re- 
ceipts than would high rates which 
depress business volume, employment 
and income. 

“Nothing will do more to make for 
monopoly or to deter the creation of 
new enterprises than excessively high 
taxes.” 

Need I add anything to show the 
importance of taxes in postwar plan- 
ning? The same conclusion has 
been reached by all those devoting 
time and energy to the problem. 


I could quote hundreds of our 
leading economists, legislators, and 
businessmen holding that a revision 
of our system of Federal taxation is 
the key to future prosperity, and I 
shall briefly consider the philosophy 
back of these conclusions. 

Now all postwar plans must have 
as their prime objective the finding 
of a solution to unemployment after 
the war. In other words, no plan 
will be effective unless the preposals 
are made in the light of one ques- 
tion; namely, will that plan aid in 
creating employment? The problem 
is Jobs—continuous employment for 
everyone—so that income may be 
produced to enable the carrying of 
the financial burdens which our Gov- 
ernments have contracted and which 
must be paid from taxes. This, of 
course, is the point where taxes will 
play an all-important role. 


How Many Will Be Employed? 
HE statement has been made that 
an employment level of 57 million 

people must be maintained after the 

war. The Brookings Institution in 
its study of postwar reemployment 
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estimates that “A state of reasonably 
full employment at the end of the 
transition period would be realized 
with an employment level of 54 mil- 
lions. This would mean an increase 
in employment over 1940 of about 
eight million, or roughly 17 per 
cent.” The CIO maintains that in 
the postwar period following recon- 
version jobs will have to be found for 
15 million workers. I am sure that 
those present will fully appreciate 
the magnitude of the task of achiev- 
ing such a goal in peacetime, but this 
is what is ahead of us and it must 
and can be done. 


We should rely on private enter- 
prise to do this job. It has already 
demonstrated its capability on the 
basis of the tremendous capacity for 
production reached under present 
war conditions. We should do away 
with Government subsidies as the 
major means of doing the job, and 
we should only use public works to 
supplement private enterprise in ex- 
treme cases. Private enterprise must 
not be weakened, and _ resistance 
should be made to creating any new 
Government projects which wil! tend 
to weaken it. Public works cost 
public money and we should not for- 
get that, after all, our citizens must 
ultimately pay for them through 
taxes. Public expenditures mean 
more taxes, whereas if private enter- 
prise is to function smoothly, taxes 
must be reduced. 


Artificial Prosperity 


ODAY there is what we might 

term an artificial prosperity. This 
prosperity has been brought about by 
the demands of war. Defense has 
been the basis for expanding pro- 
ductive capacity beyond any point 
ever before reached in the history of 
our Nation. It has resulted in the 
production of a National income for 
one year in excess of 142 billion dol- 
lars, greater in amount than anything 
previously experienced. All this, of 
course, is the result of unprecedented 
expenditures by Government for the 
war effort; such expenditures now 
being more than eight billion per 
month. No one expects our Govern- 
ment to continue spending such huge 
sums of money when the war has 
terminated ; they are for carrying on 
war and they simply cannot be con- 
tinued in peacetime without running 
into National bankruptcy. After the 
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war, the Government must go out of 
the business of spending billions and 
this will leave a great void that must 
be made up with private spending. 

It can readily be seen why it is 
necessary to do some postwar plan- 
ning and why that planning should 
be done now rather than in the midst 
of confusion after the war. The 
necessity for continuing to produce 
a high level of National income in 
the postwar period is emphasized 
when Government spending for the 
war effort ends. This means if we 
are to maintain that high level of in- 
come in the postwar era without Gov- 
ernment spending, we must have 
maximum production and employ- 
ment by private enterprise. 


Postwar Prosperity 


REALISTIC postwar __pros- 

perity will require capital to ex- 
pand production, since this is the only 
basis of sound employment. We 
must find new uses for the vast pro- 
ductive capacity that the war has cre- 
ated. There must be increase after 
increase in production to assure the 
continuous employment of more than 
54 million people. In order to achieve 
this expanded production, we must 
also have the profit motive; profit 
must be the goal if production and 
employment are to be increased. One 
supplements and complements the 
other in this system of free enter- 
prise. This country has become 
great by operating and functioning 
under the system of free enterprise. 
Risk or venture capital is the life 
blood of such a system. Therefore, 
free enterprise must be strengthened 
and not weakened, and in order to 
accomplish the task ahead we must 
plan carefully and completely for all 
sections of the country at the same 
time. When all the different plans 
are worked out, they must be fully 
coordinated into one sane basic pat- 
tern. 

Tax laws should be revised with 
the main objective of attracting risk 
or venture capital to create new en- 
terprises and increase employment. 
No postwar plan can do away. with 
taxes entirely nor can we expect too 
much reduction during the war. We 
will be faced with high taxes for 
years to come, but they must find a 
level to bring out risk or venture 


capital. We must flourish after this 
war to survive the battle of the 
future. 
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There can be no expanding economy 
to: create this employment and utilize 
our productive capacity to an extent 
that we will have an adequate Na- 
tional income without receiving some 
encouragement in advance that will 
reflect tax planning on a future profit 
motive basis. 


Why Take the Risk? 


AST week I had luncheon with a 
prominent businessman of Pitts- 
burgh. He made the observation 
that after the war he could materially 
expand his business through the ad- 
dition of more personnel. This would 
involve a considerable added risk not 
justified by the return to him of ad- 
ditional profits after taxes. As he 
expressed it, ‘What is the use of hir- 
ing more men and assuming all the 
risks, when the added profit realized 
would be almost entirely consumed 
by taxes.” This is a realistic and 
practical point of view, but no one 
with capital should be asked to risk 
it in normal times in a venture with 
no hope for a fair return thereon. 
Corporations are similarly situated. 
Can risk or venture capital be secured 
when the «Federal Government alone 
may take as much as 85)4c out of 
the last dollar earned? The realistic 
answer is NO. Corporations, as a 
single class, are the largest employ- 
ers of labor, and they must be pre- 
served to do this job of expanding 
production and employment. They 
are delicate instrumentalities and they 
can only grow into the responsibili- 
ties which they must assume in the 
future by obtaining new equity capi- 
tal, and this can only be secured from 
investors or by accumulating savings 
after taxes. You cannot have any 
dynamic business as long as there 
are oppressive and confiscatory taxes. 
You cannot have a healthy business 
with a tax system that will stifle new 
ventures. You cannot have new en- 
terprises with a tax system that takes 
more than a fair share of the profits. 
There must be incentive and the only 
way to create incentive is to reward 
effort. To stimulate business by re- 
warding effort our taxing system 
must be planned to leave a fair re- 
turn on effort put forth. This applies 
to both individuals and corporations, 
and any resultant tax system must be 
an adjustment for every form of en- 
deavor. 
We must create revenue from 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Credit Mans Role in Postwar Period 


‘St, Cooperation of Great Smportance 


Sales Executives are to a certain 

point very similar. There have 

been many jokes written con- 
cerning the relationship existing be- 
tween the Sales and Credit Depart- 
ments of many concerns, but I am 
inclined to think that a lot of exag- 
geration has been brought into play. 
It may be that my experience has not 
been typical, but I haven’t found the 
Credit men with whom I have been 
associated over a period of twenty 
years, to be individuals who couldn’t 
be sold on a sound sales building idea. 
It has always been my contention that 
a Sales Manager who couldn’t sell his 
own Credit Department had better do 
a little checking at his end of the 
line before doing any criticising at 
the other end. 

There were undoubtedly some 
Credit Men who, in the past, have 
been too conservative and more in- 
terested in holding their bad debt 
losses to an all time low, instead of 
helping the Sales Department reach 
a new high. A good balance between 
the two efforts is a goal which should 
be worked for. I want to give you 
some “thought starters” which are 
aimed with this objective in mind for 
the Postwar period. 


= The interests of both Credit and 
uu 


We Face a Selling Job 


VERY business will probably be 

confronted with a gigantic sell- 
ing job when the war is over, and in 
some cases before it’s over. If we 
are to keep our factories busy and all 
the help employed, we are told that 
we must have a total National income 
of around $135,000,000,000 which 
means moving more goods to the con- 
sumers of this country and the world 
than we ever contemplated prior to 
the war. 


To do this job, the direct help, sup- 
port and cooperation of every depart- 
ment of a business will be needed by 
the Sales Department and the strong 
“right arm” of most Sales Depart- 
ments will be the Credit Manager and 
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his staff. To Credit men who have 
a true perspective and real under- 
standing of the relationship of credit 
to sales, plus the ability to develop 
plans and policies which serve the 
Sales Department well, there is a 
great future ahead and rewards in 
proportion. 

There is certain to be a new tempo 
selection of men. By working out a 
in most businesses following the war, 
and new streamlining of our business 
machine—the credit end of business 
must keep pace, because it’s the old 
story of a chain being only as strong 
as its weakest link. 


Make Plans Now to Aid Sales 


OW if you are in accord with the 
idea and belief that the job of the 
Credit Man and his department is 
going to be in the interest of helping 
the Sales Department to double their 
Postwar sales volume, then it would 
seem logical to talk about what the 
Sales Departments of business should 
be concerning themselves with at this 
time, and likewise what alert Credit 
Men should be doing to keep abreast 
with the fast moving changes in our 
economic and business world. 


There are several problems of 
great importance to every Sales Man- 
ager, and I would first like to discuss 
the matter of Product and Services. 


PRODUCT 


The products and services which 
we have to sell are so basic to the en- 
tire problem that every effort should 
be made during a time like this to 
work with the Research and En- 
gineering Departments of our re- 
spective businesses to determine what 
new product or services our respective 
companies will have to sell in the 
Postwar market. 





I sometimes feel that we take the 
matter of our Product or our Ser- 
vices too much for granted and as- 
sume that they are entirely satisfac- 
tory to the consumers. It is especially 
easy to get in that frame of mind at 
a time like this when the demand for 
practically everything exceeds the 
supply. 

I believe that it is definitely a part 
of the Sales Manager’s job to dig 
deep into this matter of research in 
connection with the products and ser- 
vices his company may be offering, 
or have in mind offering to users. 
One of the best jobs that I have seen 
done in the past and now, in respect 
to this subject is that done by the 
Airlines of this country. 


I talked with the Vice President 
of one of the largest Aircraft Com- 
panies the other day, and he told me 
of their present activities in regard 
to Postwar products. Much to my 
surprise, he told me they have set up 
a Research and Product Engineering 
Laboratory a few miles from their 
main plant away from everything 
else. They have a group of 25 mar- 
ket research men, engineers, etc., 
working there day and night on 
Postwar products which can be manu- 
factured in their present plants, be- 
cause they realize they cannot keep 
their plants in full operation with 
Airplane business only. Out of this 
“Asylum” as they call it, come a lot 
of ideas, some of which are good and 
have possibilities. As an example, they 
have developed a gas range which 
is ready for the market when the 
War ends, which does not even re- 
semble anything placed on the mar- 
ket before in the way of a stove, and 
which will sell for less than half the 
price of anything previously offered 
by competition. It has features that 
no one ever considered possible in a 
kitchen range before. They also have 
complete kitchen equipment ready for 
the market.on the basis of a “pack- 
age deal.” It will make anything 
heretofore produced look antiquated. 
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This concern expects to manufac- 
ture at least twelve basic lines of mer- 
chandise for use in American homes 
as soon as plane production tapers off 
and restrictions are lifted on civilian 
goods. Incidentally, this concern will 
be a new comer in that field. 

What plans they have in mind for 
financing these products to the va- 
rious classes of trade I do not know, 
but it is reasonable to assume that 
management that is as progressive in 
product research as that company, 
will have something new in financing. 


Sales Surveys Important 


| KNOW of several Sales Managers 

who are using their few remain- 
ing salesmen to make product sur- 
veys for the purpose of finding out 
all the shortcomings of their prod- 
ucts which are already in use. They 
are determining first hand from pres- 
ent owners, just what difficulties they 
have experienced with the product, 
or what changes they would like to 
see made toward improving it. 
Armed with this first hand informa- 
tion, Sales Managers have something 
specific to present to their manage- 
ment, and such action now, may re- 
sult in getting the engineering com- 
pleted, so that the new, improved 
product will be ready when restric- 
tions are lifted. 

At a time like this when the gen- 
eral public is so free from solicita- 
tion by salesmen, and are unable to 
buy the products and commodities 
they want and are anticipating Post- 
war purchases, they are more co- 
operative and receptive than ever be- 
fore, to the approach of any repre- 
sentative in connection with product 
research. With the right technique, 
you can obtain a great deal of vital 
information concerning your present 
products and ways of improving 
them. 

From a credit viewpoint, do you 
know what your customers want and 
are vou doing any research work at 
this time in an effort to develop a 
better plan or policy for the Postwar 
era, or are vou convinced that vour 
Pre-war plans and policies will fit the 
Postwar situation? 

If vou haven’t the manpower for 
doing the job. perhaps the right kind 
of a direct mail campaion will suffice. 

Maybe you have seen the auestion- 
naire recently put out by one of the 
Airlines—it’s one of the best direct 
mail merchandising campaigns I have 
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ever seen. In addition to obtaining a 
lot of valuable information for their 
Postwar planning, they do an excel- 
lent job of indirect selling on Air 
Travel. 


Who Will Be Our Consumers? 
CORRELATED with the product 


we have, are the customers or 
users of our products and services, 
and so I would like to discuss briefly 
what aggressive Sales Managers are 
doing and should be doing at a time 
like this in connection with this im- 
portant subject. 

We know that an entirely new 
market is developing for your prod- 
ucts and services as well as ours, and 
if we are not studying these trends 
and keeping our ear to the ground, 
we may awaken some morning to find 
that our market, like the Arab, has 
folded his tent and silently stolen 
away during this night of War. 

Markets and buying power in this 
country are shifting faster than ever 
before. Increased earnings in the 
lower strata and decreased spendable 
income in the middle and upper 
brackets, due to taxation, is chang- 
ing the marketing picture to such a 
degree that it will soon be unrecog- 
nized by many folks whose very ex- 
istence is dependent upon it. 

This matter of the drastic shifting 
of consumer purchasing power is cer- 
tainly a problem that every credit 
man who is interested in consumer 
financing should be studying care- 
fully. With millions of new people 
in higher income brackets than ever 
before, we have a lot of prospects on 
whom past credit information may 
not reveal the true story today. New 
sales strategy cannot be intelligently 
developed for tapping the new mar- 
kets for our products without Credit 
Men knowing the score. 

How much volume are you going 
to do in the Postwar market? When 
and where are you going to do it, 
and on what item or items and at 
what cost? Only by keeping up to 
date, and making an intelligent study 
of the accumulated purchasing power 
—watching this shifting market and 
observing buying habits, will man- 
agement be able to intelligently plot 
its course. 


Distribution Channels 


Mest of you get your merchan- 
dise to the customer indirectly. 
You utilize branch houses, whole- 
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salers or perhaps both. Many of you 
depend on a dealer at the end of a 
line to place your product in the 
hands of a customer. 

At the present time, and for the 
past two years, it has been a difficult 
problem for Sales Managers keeping 
these merchants pacified. Many of 
them have been living on a diet of 
disappointment, broken promises and 
rationing. They are a bit weary and 
irritable. They have lost a lot of the 
enthusiasm and zest for some of the 
products they are selling. They are 
tired of customer complaints, ceiling 
prices, rationing red tape, shortages 
and what not. 

Perhaps there is a big job of Good 
Will building and restoration of con- 
fidence in your company, your prod- 
ucts and your policies necessary. I 
have talked with a number of mer- 
chants in the Detroit area recently, 
who have told me they would switch 
sources of supply or brands at the 
first opportunity, because of the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the way they 
have been handled in the past year or 
so by manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers. 

You may have a lot of names in 
your dealer files which will mean very 
little to you when restrictions are 
lifted, unless you do a lot of construc- 
tive rebuilding now. 

In most industries, there will be a 
bitter battle for retail outlets. Thou- 
sands of small ones have closed up 
and gone out of business in the past 
two years which means _ increased 
competition to begin with. 

Most Sales Managers are con- 
fronted with the problem today of not 
only retaining Good Will and sup- 
port of their distributing outlets, but 
building more. 


New Personnel Required 


HE average Sales Manager has 

but little of his personnel left, 
and we might settle this problem in 
short order with the statement that 
nothing can be done for the present, 
because the sales personnel is scat- 
tered to the four winds. However. I 
find that some Sales Managers are 
giving this problem a lot of time and 
attention and rightfully so. After 
all, a Sales Manager is largelv de- 
pendent on his sales force for get- 
ting the job done for him. When 
things open up. what condition are 
you, as a Sales Manager going to be 
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in to get under way fast and effi- 
ciently ? 

Some companies, including our 
own, have not only kept a good per- 
centage of their sales force intact 
within the organization, but have 
added to it. In our own case, we have 
our production and purchasing de- 
partments utilizing many of our best 
salesmen, especially as expediters. 
They are practicing the art of good 
salesmanship day and night in nu- 
merous plants, getting our Tractors 
and Implements produced on sched- 
ule. In the meantime, they are learn- 
ing more about our products and our 
entire business than they ever knew 
before. They will be better salesmen 
in the Postwar era and better all 
around men for us than they ever 
were before. 


Weare constantly adding salesmen 
and putting them to work in other 
departments of our business where 
they cannot only practice their art, 
but in addition, become acquainted 
with our business, its products and 
its problems. The day we are given 
the green light, we will be in posi- 
tion to put the nucleus of a hard hit- 
ting sales organization in the field 
immediately—men who will be ex- 
perienced and trained to the point 
that they can help in the selection 
and training of others. 


Salesmen Will Return Soon 


WE lost a lot of our salesmen to 

the Armed Forces as_ has 
everyone else, but we expect most of 
them back, and we are working with 
them on such a basis. We correspond 
with them, we keep them posted on 
our activities; when they are dis- 
charged, we plan to give them a 
short, intensive refresher course and 
have them back in productive sales 
work in short order. 

We are looking for good salesmen 
all the time. They may be in a de- 
fense plant today or in the Army, 
but we have talked with some of 
them, sold them on our future, given 
them material to read and study in 
their spare time; their applications 
are in our files ready to be processed 
the minute they are ready to come 
with us. 

Just because you can’t hire a sales- 
man today and put him to work, is 
no reason for letting this important 
job wait. You can do everything to- 
day except put him on your payroll 
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if you will use your ingenuity, some 
good salesmanship and some hard 
work. 

In connection with this matter of 
personnel, management, in the future 
will, I believe, demand better selec- 
tion and training of salesmen. There 
is no better way for a Sales Man- 
ager to utilize some of his time now 
than in preparing his personnel pro- 
gram for the future. 

Aptitude testing has reached a 
point where it can be of considerable 
help to any Sales Executive in his 
selection of men. By working out a 
pattern of what you want in a good 
salesman for your particular organi- 
zation, some good tests can be de- 
veloped by several different concerns 
who are specializing in this work, 
and by using these tests on an appli- 
cant, you are more likely to get accu- 
rate and reliable appraisals of pros- 
pects than under the old method. 


Better Salesmen Needed 
NSOFAR as your personnel pat- 


tern is concerned, it is my opinion 
that the salesmen of the future, 
whether for your company or ours, 
must be a better variety than in the 
past. This job starts with good selec- 
tion and centinues with good train- 
ing development and supervision. 

As an example, a Steel Company 
Sales Manager told me the other day 
that in the future, they are going to 
obtain their salesmen through their 
metallurgical and engineering depart- 
ments, because in the future they 
realize that a steel salesman will have 
to have a technical knowledge and 
background to be at all effective in 
the field of selling steel and I believe 
that many other companies would do 
well to take a leaf from the Steel 
Company’s book. 

If the Army and Navy went about 
their job of building an Air Force 
and used the methods of selection, 
training and development which 
many Sales Managers have used in 
the past, the number of crack-ups 
would be so great that aerial war- 
fare would have to be abandoned. 
Incidentally, the biggest program of 
aptitude testing and training of re- 
cruits ever taken on in the history of 
the world is now in progress. Every 
Sales and Credit Manager should 
make it a point to know how this job 
is being done. The tools being em- 
ployed, the methods, procedure, etc., 
which the Army and Navy have 
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found most effective in their training 
programs certainly should have a big 
dollar value to all of us. 


Credit Personnel Problem 


OU have your personnel problems 

the same as the Sales Department 
and every other department of busi- 
ness and many of the statements 
made concerning Sales personnel ap- 
ply equally well to the Credit Depart- 
ment. 

I do not know how Credit Men go 
about the job of recruiting, selecting, 
training and developing personnel, 
but I have a hunch that it can be 
improved upon, and NOW is the 
time to be developing your plans. 

As one looking from the side lines, 
I want to pass on to you a thought 
in this connection. If I had the re- 
sponsibility for the credit policy of 
a company and the execution of those 
policies, I would have some of my 
staff spending a lot of time in the 
field contacting distributors, dealers 
and consumers learning first hand 
just what the customers liked and 
disliked about our policies and get- 
ting better acquainted with all phases 
of the credit problem from direct 
contact. As Credit Manager, I 
would want -to spend at least one- 
third of my time in the territory for 
the same purpose. 


Distribution Costs 


HERE has been a lot of talk 

about reducing distribution costs. 
Anyone who has taken the time to 
read any authoritative material on 
this subject should certainly agree 
that there is room for much improve- 
ment. The Twentieth Century Fund 


in their book, “Does Distribution 
Cost Too Much?” reported: 

Selling 

Cost Price 

Electric Refrigerator $58.00 $156.00 
Gasoline prices at Gulf Port 05 175 
Mfg. Cost of Cigarettes of 1.00 7.00 
Shoes 2.08 4.00 
Silk Dresses 7.17 19.75 
Women’s Hats 3.58 10.00 


The spread is undoubtedly consid- 
erably greater now than in 1939 
when this survey was completed. 

There probably isn’t an industry 
that can afford to do any gloating 
about their distribution costs. I know 
we, in the implement industry, caf- 
not, but our company did start in 
business in 1939 by arbitrarily setting 
our discount to distributors and deal- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Omaha Credit Congress Is Marked 
By Spirit of Progress 


of the National Association of 

Credit Men held at Omaha on 

May 16, 17, and 18, will be re- 
membered in NACM history as one 
of the outstanding meetings of this 
organization. From the time that 
President Paul W. Miller, of At- 
lanta, Ga., accepted the gavel from 
Convention 
Chairman Frank 
H. McCall, of 
Omaha, until the 
President - elect, 
Robert L. Simp- 
son, of New 
Orleans, was ush- 
ered to the plat- 
form and the 
delegates arose 
and sang “Auld 
Lang Syne,” the 
Congress was 
filled with import- 
ant events both 
during the main 
program and the 
industry meetings 
and those of spe- 
cal groups 
throughout the 
three days. 

The attendance 
at the Omaha Congress was some- 
what limited because of transpor4 
tation and hotel accommodations. 
However, the figure was only several 
hundred less than the registrations at 
St. Louis the year before. Had nor- 
mal conditions prevailed on transpor- 
tation and hotel accommodations the 
total registration figure would have 
been considerably higher. 


= The 49th War Credit Congress 
vi 


Negative Vote on Amendment 


OR the first time in a number of 
years voting by roll call of As- 
sociations was resorted to to de- 
termine the wishes of the delegates 
on the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution which would have raised 
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the allotment to the National As- 
sociation from $7.50 to $10. The 
first ballot on a proposal to table the 
amendment until the 1945 conven- 
tion brought a majority voting 
against. The voting on the amend- 
ment itself was about evenly divided. 
The amendment was defeated as it 
required an affirmative two-thirds 





New National President Robert L. Simpson (center) and two of the New Vice- 
Presidents, Joseph Rubanow. left, and Charles B. Rairdon, right. The other Vice- 
President, Paul Pflueger, of San Francisco, was unable to attend the Convention. 


vote of the delegates present. This 
vote on the amendment occupied 
more than one hour and one-half of 
the Tuesday afternoon session. The 
many delegates remarked that while 
the vote was by roll call for the first 
time in years the result was accepted 
by both sides with good grace. 
Many thought that this one event 
had much to do to mark the Omaha 
Credit Congress as producing an in- 
spiring spirit of cooperation and gen- 
eral unity of purpose to promote the 
Association’s activities. 


The Credit Congress opened on 
Tuesday morning with the keynote 
address 
Heimann, 


Henry H. 
Manager-on 


delivered by 
Executive 
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leave. The text of Mr. Heimann’s 
keynote will be found in this issue 
starting on page four. 

On Tuesday afternoon Philip S. 
Hanna, special business writer of the 
Chicago Daily News, spoke on “What 
Price Social Gains After the War.” 
He expressed doubt whether the 
American people would be willing 
to pay the price of 
continuing these 
social gains and 
warned that al- 
though Ameri- 
cans have many 
needs at the pres- 
ent time they may 
not want to buy 
them unless prices 
come down and 
that prices will 
not be reduced 
unless wages and 
other costs of 
production are re- 
duced. He point- 
ed out the failure 
of the so-called 
“coordinated” 
social program 
for the farmer 
during the last 
decade and 
warned that Midwest farmers would 
want no more of it after the war. 


Dr. Molton Speaks 


OTHER highlights of the general 

Congress program came on 
Thursday morning. Harold G. Mol- 
ton, President of Brookings Insti- 
tution of Washington, D. C., spoke 
on “Post War Financial Policies and 
Business Expansion.” Dr. Molton 
outlined some of the information 
brought out in a recent study com- 
pleted by his organization in co- 
operation with the Post War Plan- 
ning Committee of the United States 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Luncheon given in honor ot visiting wives at Blackstone Hotel by Omaha hostesses. 
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“Awarded to the men and women 
of Burroughs for outstanding 
production of war materials”’ 


* &-® 


Years of experience in precision manufacturing 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver 
the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


New figuring and accounting machines are also 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board. 









LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 
* BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
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Uncle Sam’s billion-dollar payday calls for global strategy. 
For over ten million men must be paid... on the spot, which 
might be Alaska or Australia, Iceland or India, South America 
or China... in cash they can spend, which means dollars and 
dinari, pounds and pesos, rupees and rubles. 


Each man’s pay is a complicated calculation that considers 
rank . . . allowance for subsistence . . . allotments for depend- 
ents... extra pay for specialist's ratings, overseas service, 
distinguished service awards and qualification in the use of 
arms . . . deductions for insurance premiums, War Bonds and 
special items. 


Plainly, Uncle Sam’s billion-dollar payday involves one of 
the greatest figuring and record-keeping jobs of all time, 
impossible to perform without accounting machines. In the 
armed services and in government offices, thousands of fast, 
accurate Burroughs adding, calculating and accounting 
machines are playing an outstanding part in this war work so 
vital to our fighters and to their families at home. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. « DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES +» NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE «+ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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ABOVE 


Past officers and speakers’ table at Credit Women’s dinner. 


LEF 


Mrs. Frank H. McCall, left, and Mrs. Gus P. Horn, co-chair- 
men of the Reception Committee at Omaha War Congress. 


Mrs. Gus P. Horn, left, seated, and Mrs. Emerson Jones, Lincoln, right, and some of the 
Omaha hostesses at the tea given for visiting women. 
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Don't let a damage suit 


put YOU on the spot 


Do you own a car? Keep a dog? Own or rent a home? 
Play golf? Hunt or fish? Then in the course of your 
normal way of living you’re constantly exposed to 
damage suits. It’s your obligation to make good for 
personal injuries or property damage suffered by 
other people as a result of your negligence. 


Does that sound as if you’re always on the spot? 


You needn’t be. When you have a Hartford policy, 
you’re prepared for the unexpected mishap. Then 
you won’t have to pay the incidental bills and possi- 
ble damage award ... The Hartford will pay them. 
A Hartford agent or your insurance broker can help 
you select exactly the damage suit protection you need. 





6-7AM 6-7PM _ 6-7AM 





A-B-C-’s of Safety 


(A) Most home accidents are falls, so be careful of slippery 
floors, shaky stepladders, dark stairways. (B) Night-time is 
accident time on the streets . . . after dark be doubly cau- 
tious, whether walking or driving. (C) In manufacturing 
plants most injuries are suffered in handling materials, 
machinery and other objects. Take care while working, what- 
ever your job. 
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Put this Poster up in your 


Store, Plant or Office egret 
-not cach other 


This poster, done in red, white and blue 

on heavy cardboard, may be had in quan- ——— 
tity by writing the Home Office of the ~ keep smiling and 
Hartford at Hartford, Connecticut. ‘‘Let’s 
fight the enemy, not each other” is a 
message that can be displayed appropri- 
ately in many public places too. 





Who pays if you’re hurt off the job? 


Workman’s Compensation Laws require 
medical care and financial aid if you are 
hurt at your work. But suppose you are 
injured on your own time. Who pays 
then? Who makes good the earnings you 
lose while you are disabled? Hartford 
insurance does if you have a Non-Occu- 
pational Accident policy. This was created 
just to fit this situation and it’s available 
at very moderate cost. 





Why did they forget to insure ME? 


How long since you checked up on 
the amount of insurance you have 
on your household furnishings? 
Haven’t you added to your house- 
hold possessions since you took out 
your policy? In case after case, fire * 
insurance adjusters find that policy- 
holders are under-protected and 
consequently many dollars out of 
pocket after a loss. 





Let’s go...— 
for the knockout blow! 


When the 5th War Loan Victory Volunteer 
comes to you, remember that the need to 
back up our fighters is greater now than 
ever before. This means that you—and 
every good American—must invest more 
in War Bonds now than ever before. 





Old when Grandfather 
was young 


For generations the Hartford Stag has meant 
dependable insurance. Let this famous 
trademark and the reputation and resources 
back of it protect you from financial losses. 
A Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
can show you how. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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ABOVE 


Members of the National Executive Committee of the Women’s Clubs at their annual 
luncheon and business meeting. 


ata 


As “Auld Lang Syne” brought the Omaha Credit Congress to a close, left to right: 

Former National President Charles A. Wells, President-elect and Mrs. Robert L. Simpson, 

retiring President Paul W. Miller, and a Manager-on-leave, Captain Henry H. 
eimann. 
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Credit Management— 


a Reappraisal 
(Continued from page 6) 


is the master of his fate and the cap- 
tain of his soul. 

3. In the new world, the rise of 
nations and of people, due to their 
awakening as a result of a world in 
conflict, must be accepted as an op- 
portunity to reconstruct a_ better 
world. We should accept it with 
optimism and not pessimistically be- 
moan our own fate or envision these 
new resources of foreign lands serv- 
ing no purpose other than to provide 
competition with our own. The 
people of the world need more goods 
and services and new discoveries if 
properly distributed will form a po- 
tent factor for peace. 

4. In the new world we must see 
to it that credit, the binding force 
of a rising civilization, is kept sound 
and fluent. It is the world healing 
balm which, if applied skillfully, will 
restore its people’s health and bestow 
untold blessings upon them. 

Let us begin now to :strengthen 
the credit structures with which we 
deal as to better discharge our re- 
sponsibility to the new order. 





Renegotiation Regulations 
Are Issued by War 
Contracts Price Board 


On April 18, the War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board released approximately 
one-half of what will eventually comprise 
the complete basic regulations governing 
renegotiation. Unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment is not releasing the regulations to 
the public except through the Federal 
Register. Copies can be ordered direct 
from the Government Printing Office. Re- 
fer to the April 19th issue. It is hoped 
the remainder of the regulations will ap- 
pear in one future issue. 

Because of the manner of releasing the 
regulations and the need to secure them 
without delay, the Washington Service 
Bureau will supply the current and future 
issues. Members are requested to enclose 
postage with their requests. The price per 
copy is 15 cents: mailing costs either 12 
cents or, by airmail, 32 cents per copy, 
plus a service charge of 25 cents for non- 
contracting members. 

Address the Washington Serive Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, 815 Bowen Building, 815 15th St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Is 
Your Business Held in Leash 





by Inadequate Working 
Capital ? 


Ec ISN’T strange today to find 
growing companies faced with 
obstacles . . . not because their 
business isn’t good... but because 
it’s better than ever! The trouble is 
that their volume has outgrown 
their working capital . . . yet they 
hesitate to undertake new ‘‘fixed’’ 
financing which might prove a 
needless burden later. 


SOLVES MANY 
FINANCING 
PROBLEMS 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

“Capital Sources’’ is a 9-minute out- 

| line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 

| your accounts receivable, inventory 

| and fixed assets, provide financing: 

—to purchase other companies 

l 

I 

| 

l 

| 

I 

I 

! 

| 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 


—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 


—to expand or adequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of **Capital Sources,”’ 
drop a line to Department 4. 


ee ee ee ee ee a ce ee ec ee ee ee ee ee ee el, 


Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money . . . to 4 total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in fixed assets, 
inventory and accounts receiv- 
able is quickly turned into cash 
for current use and a special feature 
of Commercial Credit service lets you 
limit your liability on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers... no interference with 
your management . . . and your 
use of Commercial Credit money 
is automatically expanded or 
contracted daily, thus keeping 
interest cost strictly in line with 
your volume and needs. If you can 
make good use of additional funds 
. . . for current operation, taxes, 
renegotiation payments or recon- 
version . . . let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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Importance of Taxes 
In Post-War Planning 


(Continued from page 13) 


which taxes are to be paid, and we 
must have a taxing system which will 
permit the incentive to create the rev- 
enue. Can we remodel and revise 
our taxing system as an aid in cre- 
ating employment? I say we can. 


Something to Keep in Mind 


LL of us realize that the first 

objective is to win the war, and 
postwar planning can only be under- 
taken as long as it does not interfere 
with the war. This offers a chal- 
lenge to our leaders to find the solu- 
tion, and in finding this solution 
there is nothing more important than 
taxes in the development of a sane 
postwar plan. 


I cannot pass this subject without 
leaving with you a few observations 
as to some of the things that should 
be done in revising our taxing sys- 
tem. 


In considering any program for 
the future, simplification of our tax- 
ing statutes, rules, and regulations 
certainly is of paramount importance. 

Surely there is some way of simpli- 
fying our taxing system, which is the 
most complex in the world; and un- 
less this is done, there is grave danger 
of a breakdown of our entire Federal 
taxing structure. The citizens of 
our country will refuse to accept 
longer the impossible system under 
which we are functioning and for 
which the Treasury Department must 
assume some responsibility, despite 
the statement in the President’s re- 
cent message vetoing the Revenue 
Act of 1943. There is no doubt but 
that the complexities in many cases 
have come about by the efforts of the 
Treasury Department to stop every 
conceivable loophole in taxation, and 
in so doing we have a hodge-podge 
Federal system that no one under- 
stands and which results in a loss of 
revenue far greater than would result 
from evasion of a simplified system. 
Therefore, we must look forward to 
assisting Congress in devising a more 
simplified and. understandable taxing 
system. 

Perhaps our efforts should be di- 
rected immediately to a short-range 
program. Simplification is of urgent 
necessity for both a short and long 
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range program. We should now ad- 
vocate technical amendments which 
will improve the equity and justice 
of our taxing statutes, such as the 
tax benefit rule for depreciation, ac- 
celerated depreciation, and obsoles- 
cence, reduction in interest or de- 
ficiencies and refunds, and a simpli- 
fication of our taxing statutes relat- 
ing to pension trusts. We should en- 
courage Congress to create a research 
group to study Federal Revenue 
Laws and provide reliable and ac- 
curate tax statistics. 


Long-Range Program 


S to the long-range program, that 

is, the program that should be 
a part of our postwar planning, Con- 
gress must correct fundamental and 
basic faults in our Federal taxing 
system. After the war, taxes must 
be reduced and this reduction must 
be made at- any cost if we are to suc- 
ceed in expanding production and 
employment. Onerous and burden- 
some taxes on individuals and cor- 
porations must be immediately ad- 
justed and repealed if future progress 
is to be encouraged. Fortunately the 
Senate Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning headed 
by Senator George, has been engaged 
for several months in discussing a 
possible pattern for complete over- 
hauling of our Federal tax laws, es- 
pecially with respect to corporations, 
so that when we arrive at that post- 
war period a sane plan will be avail- 
able. 


I think that all businessmen will 
agree that the excess profits tax, ex- 
cept the carry-back and forward pro- 
visions of the law, should be repealed 
as soon as possible after the war ; that 
the capital stock and declared value 
excess profits tax should be repealed ; 
and the corporate net income tax 
rates should be lowered. We will 
favor the better integration of the 
corporate and personal income taxes, 
but the method to accomplish it is still 
controversial. Discrimination against 
dividend income should certainly be 
removed, regardless of the method 
employed to accomplish this result. 

We should impose taxes for rev- 
enue only and not use our taxing 
statutes for reforming our social sys- 
tem. We should impose taxes at 
rates that will encourage business 
efficiency and expansion. 

I know that something must be 
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done for the little fellow. I am 
not in favor of subsidizing any par- 
ticular business, be it large or small 
—good businessmen don’t want that 
kind of help. They don’t seek a sel- 
fish paternalistic help from Govern- 
ment which has been too much the 
tendency for the past ten years. They 
want to risk their capital with better 
than an even chance to succeed. They 
realize that it is not good business to 
spend the other felllow’s money to 
create a competitor or that will 
destroy the incentive to succeed. It 
is fun to create and it is wholesome 
to make a success out of the creation, 
Giving any business, large or small, 
the paternalism some desire will 
destroy more than it will create. 

All business of every size and type 
must have lower taxes during the 
postwar period. It is my present 
thought that the small business will 
be greatly encouraged with uni- 
versally lower tax rates with provi- 
sions for applying such lower tax 
rates over average income for a 
period of years. This may be accom- 
plished by extending the number of 
years for which net losses may be 
carried forward and back. While 
this will be a boon to new business 
enterprise, it will likewise be doing 
justice to established businesses. Too 
many exemptions and subsidies given 
to new or old, large or small enter- 
prises, and other favored groups, are 
obnoxious to me because the gener- 
ous handouts are too often given for 
political rather than sound, economic 
reasons. 


Much has recently been said about 
incentive taxation. Here, again, is 
something that in my judgment is 
being overworked. I am glad to note 
that the Brookings Institution finds 
incentive taxation inequitable, in- 
effective, and impracticable of ad- 
ministration along the lines that have 
been suggested by some theorists. 

Another thing that we should be 
on guard against is such crackpot 
ideas and proposals for continued 
deficit financing such as the com- 
pensatory economy in which Uncle 
Sam is the partner who always steps 
in to subsidize everybody and every- 
thing at a time of need. It is a 
choice between rigidly controlled 
economy or one with relative freedom 
of enterprise, and I favor the latter. 
Give private enterprise a justifica- 
tion for seeking risk or venture capi- 
tal through more flexible tax statutes 
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that will bring about lower taxes, and 
ou will see a stimulation of em- 
ployment and better times all along 
the line. This is the only hope for 
the future of a program of taxation. 


Federal vs. State Taxes 


I HAVE been talking about our 

Federal tax system, but many of 
the principles apply equally to the 
states. With all the increased ca- 
pacity and the better way of doing 
things today as the result of the war, 
industry in expanding after the war 
will permanently locate in those 
states that impose equitable and just 
taxes; those states that are relying 
on their principal source of revenue 
from an extensive broadening of the 
tax base. I am very happy to re- 
port that our legislators in Pennsyl- 
vania are aware of the danger of 
losing industry on account of burden- 
some taxes. At the present time a 
comprehensive survey of all our state 
taxes is being made, and it is hoped 
that recommendations that may re- 
sult from the survey will bring about 
a suitable postwar tax structure 
which will protect our great state 
against the loss of any expansion in 
production in the future. 

Some of these days we are going 
to have a lot of our fine boys return- 
ing to us. They are going to expect 
jobs and something decent to return 
to. We don’t want a repetition of 
postwar conditions that existed after 
World War I. We should have our 
soldiers returning to civilian life not 
to sell apples or beg on street cor- 
ners but to find ample jobs waiting 
for them. It is our duty to provide 
those jobs. 

If we follow the example that these 
boys are setting for us with each 
passing day, if we will show just half 
the courage and determination that 
they have demonstrated, then our fear 
will disappear and there will be noth- 
ing about which to despair. A sane 
tax system will help to make it pos- 
sible to obtain a sane postwar country. 
This problem is second only in im- 
portance to winning the war, and no 
matter how much of your time is oc- 
cupied and no matter how difficult it 
is to find that extra hour or day, you 
must, if you are performing your 
patriotic duty, devote some energy to 
thinking of these postwar problems. 
If anything that I have said will 
stimulate you to this end, then I have 
been fully repaid. 
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FE ree to Credit Executives 


Mail the Coupon for this 
New Collection Calculator 





HIS new Collection Calculator 

will prove mighty useful to any 
man who has to follow up collections 
... saves a lot of time figuring days 
and dates. For example, just a turn 
of the dial immediately shows the 
correct due date after any given num- 
ber of days . .. or the number of 
days past due of any. delinquent item. 


Speaking of delinquent items, 
American Credit Insurance can lift 
a load of worry and risk from your 
business through the many uncer- 
tainties that lie ahead. American 


Credit Insurance GUARANTEES Pay- 
MENT of your accounts receivable 
. .. pays you when your customers 
can’t . . . keeps you from waiting 
indefinitely for settlement of delin- 
quencies or insolvencies. 


The new Collection Calculator is 
yours for the asking. Mail the cou- 
pon and get yours now. 


ee ee 


President 


American Credit Insurance 


Pays You When Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
Ta ay iiad 
May hd TOMA ois cede 
or NEw YORK Company es 
Ces Address ...... 
Se atntsnan 
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First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 47, Baltimore-2, Md. 
Without obligation on my part please send me: 

(| One of your new Collection Calculators 

] More information about American Credit Insurance 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Credit Mans Role 
In Postwar Era 


(Continued from page 16) 


ers at a point where we felt it was 
sound and permitted a fair profit to 
the distributor and dealer provided 
they did a good selling job and re- 
frained from price cutting, long 
trade-ins and other distributing evils. 
Regardless of what the rest of the 
industry does, we intend to follow 
this policy. 

Transportation is a big item of dis- 
tribution cost in our business, and 
we started out by making a tractor 
which was just the right over-all 
length to permit loading fourteen to 
a car instead of the usual five or six. 
We are still working on lower trans- 
portation costs by decentralizing our 
manufacturing activities, working to- 
ward pooled car shipments. More 
“direct Factory shipments” to deal- 
ers which avoids extra handling. 
There are few companies who can 
afford to overlook transportation ex- 
pense as a method of helping to 
lower cost of distribution. 

Group selling is a method of low- 
ering distribution costs which might 
be explored by many Sales Man- 
agers. Often times it is as easy to 
sell a dozen prospects at a time as it 
is one. Sometimes easier as some of 
the kitchen utensil people discovered 
several years ago. We know that 
demonstrations before large groups 
of farmers is a very effective method 
of selling our products and cuts a 
dealer’s selling cost materially. 

We are all going to find it increas- 
ingly important to get our products 
into the hands of the users for less 
money and lowering the cost of 
financing sales is one place where 
there is room for improvement. 


Summary 


N concluding this talk, I want to 

stress the importance of dealing 
only with live facts. It is so easy to 
accept as fact, something which is 
only a half truth and to reach de- 
cisions and make plans that are not 
based on current facts. Then also, I 
want to stress the importance of do- 
ing the “spade work” now. It may 
seem too elementary to even men- 
tion, but the fact remains, that pro- 
crastination is still with us. and if 
we fail to take action now and do 
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some Postwar thinking and planning, 
it may have disastrous results. Cer- 
tainly product development, market 
analysis, development of a personnel 
policy and lining up new personnel 
cannot wait until the war ends if you 
expect to keep your company out in 
front. 

Bear in mind, that everyone in 
business is getting a lot of new, in- 
tensive education, training and prac- 
tice today except the average Sales 
Manager and Credit Manager. 

Engineering Departments are 
humming. New ideas are being born 
daily. New creations are on the 
drawing boards. Although they may 
be tools and products for War, the 
engineer is learning a lot that can be 
capitalized when return to peace time 
manufacturing resumes. 

Procurement and production men 
are growing stronger every day as 
a result of being forced to do the 
impossible. They will go into the 
Postwar period in fighting trim ready 
to do the biggest peace time job of 
their career. 

Likewise, the industrial relations 
men, the financial executives and 
other top administrative officers of 
many companies are hustling as 
never before to cope with the new 
problems brought upon industry as a 
result of the War. 

Everyone but the Sales Managers 
and Credit Managers in most or- 
ganizations is under greater pressure 
than ever before. They are being 
forced to do new things in new ways, 
to do them faster and more effici- 
ently. They are getting in a lot of 
“scrimmage” which you aren’t get- 
ting unless you are on another as- 
signment than Credit Management, 
or doing something on your own, to 
off-set the natural conditions prevail- 
ing in the sales and credit field. If 
we are not careful, we may find many 
businesses after the War with a weak 
man on the company team. A man 
out of practice—soft and lacking in 
new technique and very short of 
wind. Be careful that man isn’t the 
Sales or Credit Manager. 

The Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration is putting 
on an intensive 16 weeks’ course for 
executives and it was interesting to 
me in glancing over the names of 
those attending that only one Sales 
Manager was in the class of about 
eightv, and not one Credit Manager. 

The big question today is, are you 
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going to be ready with plans and 
programs geared to a new tempo, a 
new market and new marketing con- 
ditions, or are you expecting to start 
in where you left off at Pearl Har- 
bor? The back-log of demand which 
will exist when the war is over is no 
Insurance Policy for any business, 
and at best, it is likely to be short- 
lived. This selling job may not be 
as easy as some expect. The labor 
situation, high prices, and tremen- 
dous taxes will take its toll. It is go- 
ing to take a lot of good selling and 
a lot of good sound financing plans 
to keep the manufacturing facilities 
of this country operating at a high 
level, thus providing employment for 
everyone capable of working. It will 
be primarily Sales Management’s job 
to prove that free enterprise rather 
than Government can take care of the 
employment and economic welfare 
of the country because only by mov- 
ing our manufactured products from 
the plant to the consumer at a greater 
pace than we have ever known before, 
can we hope to keep our employment 
at a satisfactory rate and keep the 
running of our businesses unto our- 
selves. 

General Motors, Ford, Kaiser, 
Chrysler, and organizations of that 
size can’t do the job alone—it’s a re- 
sponsibility which must be shouldered 
by every last employer in your com- 
pany and mine. 

As Credit executives, you share 
with Sales Managers the responsi- 
bility for getting the job done, and 
what you do NOW, will determine 
your Postwar position. Tomorrow is 
always a product of what we do to- 
day. Let’s get ready NOW with 
sound credit policies and plans which 
can be merchandised tomorrow. Let’s 
know who our customers are going 
to be and predetermine their likely 
financial status, their ability to sur- 
vive and maintain their status. 

Now is the time for developing 
Postwar plans which will help in 
keeping the wheels of industry turn- 
ing at twice their Pre-war pace. Now 
is the time to develop sound credit 
plans and policies which will develop 
greater sales volume. Plans which 
will speed up collections and capital 
turn-over. The tempo will have to 
change if we are to get the job done 
—the tempo can only be changed by 
new thinking—new action, and a real 
desire on the part of everyone con- 
cerned which means you and me. 
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How One Company 
ls Preparing to Handle 
Terminated Contracts 


(Continued from page 10) 


pleted within three days after receipt 
of Form No. 3 from the Production 
Planning Department. 

Step No. 9—Termination Coordinator 

Upon receipt of a _ termination 
notice, the Coordinator sets up a file 
for each such termination and re- 
views each file daily to see that the 
data is completed on schedule and re- 
ceived by him. 

As soon as all data has been as- 
sembled, he forwards it to the Cost 
Accountant for further handling. 
Step No. 10 

As soon as the Cost Accountant re- 
ceives the above data he immediately 
proceeds to check this data against 
the check sheet Form No. 10, to make 
certain that all items are reported. 

He then prepares Form No. 11 
“Statement of Charges’—and sends 
it to the Termination Committee far 
review. 

Step No. 11—Termination Committee 

We have already shown the make- 
up of this committee. 

Upon receipt of the Form No. 11 
from the Cost Accountant, this com- 
mittee reviews the claim, making cer- 
tain that any special conditions in the 
manufacture of this material have 
been included in the claim. The 
Manager of the War Products Divi- 
sion is, of course, familiar with the 
order as sold. He knows whether 
there is an extra cost for tools and 
dies, special tools. whether warehouse 
steel has to be used in order to meet 
a schedule date instead of waiting for 
mill shipments, and other pertinent 
facts. 

The Process Engineer knows the 
production problem involved in the 
particular contract, and makes sure 
that the claim includes any special 
Items of cost. 

The Assistant Treasurer is con- 
versant with burden rates and other 
costs, and checks to make certain that 
the proper charges are included. 

The Termination Coordinator as 
Chairman of the committee, as his 
title indicates. coordinates all the 


branches of the business and makes 
certain the claim includes all proper 
items. 


If the committee approves the 
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claim, it is then forwarded to the 
Treasurer, and when approved by 
him, the claim is billed and mailed to 
the customer. 

Step No. 12 

When the claim is finally approved, 
it is set up in the Acounts Receivable 
ledger on a special sheet for each cus- 
tomer, entitled—‘‘Contract Termina- 
tion Account.” 

The various inventory accounts or 
other asset accounts involved are at 
that time credited, and the difference 
between the total claim and the credits 





to the asset accounts is credited to a 
suspense account until the claim is 
paid. When paid, this expense ac- 
count is credited to a “Profit or Loss 
cn Terminated Contracts” account. 
Step No. 13 

Once a claim has been approved 
and filed, it is treated like any other 
Account Receivable, and is followed 
by the Credit Manager and his staff. 
Step No. 14—Monthly Review 

In our opinion, it is just as im- 
portant to follow these claims as it is 
to file them, and we have, therefore, 


Mose of the uncertainties involved 


in post war planning are beyond con-- 


trol. One step toward certainty how- 


ever can be taken now. Make sure 


your insurance is adequate to meet the 


needs of wartime’s shifting risks... 


changing values. In your community 


there is a Home Town Agent ready 


to help you. When he writes your 


policy in a Fireman’s Fund company 


you have a good combination... 


sound 


TEVA T seek 


insurance plus the personal 


services of a local specialist repre- 
senting your best interests at all times. 
Consult him for your “premium’s 


worth”. ... your right to feel secure. 
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established a monthly review of all 
outstanding claims. 

We have prepared a running sum- 
mary showing by monthly totals and 
cumulative totals— 

(1) Claims filed by number and 

amount. 

(2) Amount of debit or credit ad- 
justments in claims due to 
changes which occur after the 
original claim is filed. 

(3) The adjusted value. 

(4) The breakdown as _ between 
fixed assets, inventory ac- 
counts, total expense, and net 
profit, if any. 

(5) Total claims paid in number 
and amount—and 

(6) Balance of unpaid claims. 

Another sheet is made showing 
the revisions made during the month, 
together with the reasons for the re- 
visions and the breakdown as _be- 
tween assets, etc. 

Another sheet is compiled showing 
the breakdown of all claims com- 
pleted and filed during the month. 

Another sheet is prepared showing 
the breakdown of all claims paid to 
date. This sheet is cumulative. 

This pretty well covers the routine 
that we have established, and we be- 
lieve that if you will study the forms 
you can adapt them to your own busi- 
ness and set up your own routines 
based on your own particular operat- 
ing conditions. 


“The Shortest Way Home” 
OW, gentlemen, this may seem 
like a very technical and compli- 
cated process, but you have two op- 
tions : 

1. Present your claim with all 
necessary data in substantiation. In 
that event you will be sure to include 
all proper items, the Contracting Offi- 
cer can process your claim promptly, 
and your chances of getting your 
money promptly are decidedly in- 
creased ; or 

2. Just take a shot in the dark and 
claim whatever you think you can get 
away with. I assure you that if you 
do this, you are in for some very em- 
barrassing moments, and the pay- 
ment of your claim will be delayed 
no end. 

It seems to us that you have no 
choice but to file according to the 
War Department Termination Ac- 
counting Manual and Procurement 
Regulation No. 15, upon which basis 
we prepared this program. 

As I stated at the beginning, this 
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procedure is our own internal op- 
erating manual, and does not at- 
tempt to be the cure for all human 
ills. We believe, however, that the 


general principles of termination 
have been outlined in sufficiently clear 


detail so that you can apply these . 


principles to your own organization, 
and we sincerely hope that you will 
find this brochure of considerable 
help in this perplexing problem. 
The procedure has been very help- 
ful in our own Company. We have 





reduced the time required to process 
a claim; we have received many let- 
ters from customers complimenting 
us on the form of our claims; and 
best of all, we are beginning to col- 
lect some of our major claims. 

It will amaze you to find how much 
working capital may be tied up in 
Termination Claims, and we strongly 
recommend that you make this a pre- 
ferred project in your Company, al- 
ways keeping in mind the main ob- 
jective, collecting what is due vou. 


Spirit of Credit Progress 
Marks Omaha Congress 


(Continued from page 17) 


Senate under the chairmanship of 
Senator George of Georgia. A fur- 
ther resume of Dr. Molton’s address 
will be presented in the July issue of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Mr. Earl W. Nix, treasurer of 
Lion Metal Products Corporation of 
Aurora, IIl., told what his company 
is doing to prepare for prompt 
settlement of some 3000 war con- 
tracts after termination day. Mr. 
Nix kindly distributed, just before 
his address, an interesting brochure 
giving full details of the plans 
worked out by his company. The 
text of Mr. Nix’s address appears 
on page seven of this issue. 


26 Industry Meetings 


EDNESDAY was devoted en- 

tirely to industry meetings. 
There were 26 of these which ranged 
in attendance all the way from 10 
to 75 credit executives who were 
anxious to discuss war problems 
with those also engaged in their line 
of trade. One of the largest of 
these groups was the apparel indus- 
try where the program patterned 
after ‘Information, Please’ was 
staged under the general chairman- 
ship of A. James Mill of Mill Fac- 
tors Corporation, New York. Other 
important industrial programs were 
presented by the Paint, Varnish, 
Lacquer and Allied Industries ; Hard- 
ware Manufacturers and Hardware 
Jobbers; Drug and Chemical; Con- 
fectionery Manufacturers; Building 
Material and Construction; Brewers, 
Distillers and Wholesale Liquors and 
others. The attendance at these in- 
dustry meetings was a “must” for 
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many of the delegates and even im- 
portant NACM committee functions 
could not draw delegates-away from 
their industry meetings in many 
cases. The industry programs were 
under the direction of R. V. Mc- 
Collum, Assistant Director of the 
Central Credit Interchange Depart- 
ment of St. Louis. He was assisted 
by S. J. Haider, also of the Central 
Credit Interchange Department. 


A Working Congress 

HE Omaha Credit Congress was 

decidedly a working Congress. 
This was true to such an extent that 
meetings of committees and special 
boards were held in the leading hotels 
even at breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
All of these meetings lacked the usual 
social atmosphere and wherever a 
group of delegates was seen in the 
lobbies of the hotels, it was an even 
money bet that they were discussing 
some special problem which had to do 
with some phase of their credit office 
activity. 

The number of requests for copies 
of the talks made at the Congress also 
indicates that those who attended the 
sessions were anxious to take part of 
the Congress program back to their 
home cities so that they might share 
the information with others. 

As mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue, the Executive Committee and 
Presidents of the Credit Women’s 
Clubs met on Tuesday noon for their 
annual luncheon business _ session. 
Also on Tuesday noon at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, across the street 
from the Paxton Hotel, was held the 
Foreign Trade Luncheon and Round 
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Table Conference sponsored by the 
Foreign :Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the NACM. L. D. Duncan, Credit 
Manager of National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., was chairman at this 


luncheon. The open forum meeting 
sponsored by the International Trade 
Committee of the NACM also was 
held at 2 o'clock on Wednesday in 
the main dining room of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Fraud Prevention Committee, 
headed by William G. Betsch, of 
William Iselin and Company, Inc., 
New York, held open house at 
luncheon at the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Thursday noon. 


Report on Adjustment Bureaus 


REPORT of the Adjustment 

Bureau Committee presented on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Tuesday 
afternoon session of the Omaha War 
Credit Congress was reported by Cleo 
King, Secretary-Manager of the 
Seattle Association, a member of the 
national committee, of which Camilo 
Rodriguez, of the Davol Rubber 
Company, Providence, R. I., is chair- 
man. The report covered the opera- 
tions of the Adjustment Bureau dur- 
ing the past year and pointed to the 
possibility of a further application of 
its operations during the post-war 
period. 

Further discussion of Adjustment 
Bureaus was presented at the session 
of the Secretaries Council held on 
both Friday and Saturday. 

G. C. Klippel, of the Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Company, Indian- 
apolis, in his report for the Board of 
Governers of Credit Interchange said 
that “as we perfect our science in 
credit practice and improve our tech- 
uique in appraising the credit risk, 
the need for ledger experience of 
vthers increases. The flow of in- 
quiries and replies increases also and 
duplications multiply, but the Central 
Credit Interchange Service eliminates 
these duplications thus providing a 
saving of money for business and in- 
dustry.” 

The full text of Mr. Klippel’s ad- 
dress on the general subject, “Cut- 
ting Costs of Operation for Business” 
wil be presented in the July issue of 
CrepiIr AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, 


Additional Congress 
Pictures Will Be Found on 
Page 35 Through 40 
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Supreme Court Rules 


O.P.A. Has Power 
To Inflict Penalties 


A decision handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court on May 22nd gives 
the Office of Price Administration author- 
ity to issue suspension orders as a penalty 
following rationing order violations. The 
case involved the suspension of a fuel oil 
dealer in Washington, D. C. Justice Doug- 
las in delivering the opinion said: 

- “The suspension order rests on finding 
of serious violations repeatedly made. 
These violations were obviously germane 
to the problem of allocation of fuel oil. 
For they indicated that a scarce and vital 
commodity was being distributed in an 


inefficient, inequitable and wasteful way. 
The character of the violations thus nega- 
tives the charge that the suspension order 
was designed to punish petitioner, rather 
than to protect the distributive system and 
the interests of conservation.” 





Robert Morris Group 
To Hold Fall Meeting 
In Chicago in October 


The Fall Conference of the Robert Mor- 
ris Associates, a national association of 
bank credit men, will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago on October 
22, 23 and 24. The Chicago Chapter, under 
the Presidency of John F. Mannion, Vice 
President, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company, will act as host. 





YOU'LL WANT SALES REPORTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


When you “go to market” again you'll 
find everything changed; an entirely 
new set of sales problems will face you. 
The migration of population has made 


all market studies obsolete. 


Your old 


competitors will offer new models. New 
competition will be nibbling at your 
old-established accounts. Will the 
market demand higher- or lower-priced 
models and styles? These and a hundred 
other important problems will face sales 
managers before long. 


Have you considered putting your Sales 
Analysis section in order before the day 
the answers are needed? Keysort 
produces sales reports of every 
description easily through a simple 
routine. 
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Taxes, Renegotiation, Contract 
Terminations, and a myriad of 

& other problems are pressing 
business today. Plans are now 
being made in all industries, and lines 
of attack laid for sales and manu- 
facturing, but what about postwar 
planning to handle overdue accounts. 

There will be credit executives that 
feel a monthly accounts receivable 
aging report is not necessary. For 
these few we suggest they discon- 
tinue reading further. Other credit 
executives who are in the habit of 
weighing each idea, should find some 
interesting facts in the following 
consideration. 

The practical work sheet which is 
neither too large or small is the ten 
column 57 lines to a sheet accounting 
pad. 

The first step is the examination 
of each customer’s ledger card for 
delinquent accounts. These are then 
listed on the work sheet in alphabeti- 




































































E have also been following the 

policy of listing accounts that 
are under 30 days past due. These 
accounts are sent a reminder state- 
ment. The 30-day and under accounts 
can either be listed together with 
over 30 or a separate work sheet may 
be used. We have found a separate 
sheet for under 30-day accounts al- 
lows immediate control of an account 
by a review of their credit file before 
it becomes an over 30-day past due 
account. 













































































What Are Your Ideas on 
This Important Subject? 
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What About Postwar Planning 
on Overdue Accounts? 


By H. T. HUTH 


Credit Manager, International Smelting 
and Refining Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


From the original worksheet a 
typist is able to segregate accounts 
by salesmen— 


becomes past due to date of payment. 
Let us analyze these various state- 
ments. Form No. 1 shows: 


(1) The salesman servicing ac- 
count. 


DETAIL OF OVERDUE ACCOUNTS 


February 29, 


1944 


Serviced by P. J. Jackson 











Date last 
Customers Name Overdue Invoices Merchandise OVERDUE Remittance 
and Address 2/29/44 Not Due Description 2/29/44 Days Received 
J. J. Jones 8/29/43 $ 25.00 96 
Brown Street 11/20 163.00 43 
Smith, Penna. 2/13/44 75.00 3/10 $75.00 
2/28 50.00 ’ is 
The next step is the comparative (2) Dates of invoices. 
statement which is important for a (3) Amount past due. 
month to month graph. This is kept (4) Amount not yet due. 
to show business trends: ae: 
COMPARATIVE PREVIOUS MONTH 
February 29, 1944 
Overdue Overdue Current Payments Received 
Customers Name 2/29/44 1/31/44 Invoices Since 1/31/44 Mdse. Mdse. Mdse. 


The last step is breaking down ac- 
counts by aging; these figures are 








cal order. 
Serviced Date last 
by Customers Name Invoice Invoices Merchandise OVERDUE Remittance 
Salesman and Address Date Not Due Description 2/29/44 Days Received 
Pr, 3: J. J. Jones 8/29/43 25.00 96 
Brown Street 11/20 163.00 43 
Smith, Penna. 2/13/44 75.00 
2/28 50.00 
125.00 188.00 3/10 75.00 


derived from the original work 
sheets. The totals are then trans- 
ferred to the final report. 


(5) Total amount owing. 

(6) The merchandise various in- 
voices cover. 

(7) Number of days each invoice 
is past due. 

(8) Date last remittance was re- 
ceived. 


A quick glance enables us to know 
all about an accounts position at any 
time during month following. This 





COMPARISON OF OVERDUE ACCOUNTS 
by TOTALS 
February 29, 1944 


TOTAL TOTAL INCREASE DECREASE 
2/29 44 1/31/44 
Merchandise Account 
AGING OF OVERDUE ACCOUNTS 
2/29/44 1/31/44 INCREASE DECREASE 

Under 30 Days 
30—60 Days pcacedad 
60—90 Days ; 5 : : : 
90—100 Days in itself is a time saver, and quite 


TOTAL 


The advantage of a complete re- 
port of aged accounts has enabled 
our Credit Department to maintain 
the control of a sale from the day it 
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often no further checkup on the 
credit file is necessary when a new 
order .is received. Any checks re- 
ceived are crossed off, and the sales- 
man notified. 
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Form No. 2 covers all post due ac- 
counts servieed by individual sales- 
men. Under this arrangement the 
salesman is not burdened with con- 
cerns over which he does not have 
any jurisdiction. We have found that 
the salesman when supplied with a 
list of their past due accounts have 
been very successful in educating cus- 
tomers to keep a steady flow of 
checks to us, so that in most cases 
their accounts are in fairly good 
shape. The list also acts as a means 
to forestall overselling an account. 
This overselling we all agree is a 
fault common with most salesmen, 
and usually acts as a boomerang at 
some later date. 

The use of salesmen as collectors 
has and always will be a debatable 
question. However, it is a fact that 
while the credit executive has hard 
cold figures to work with, the sales- 
man is often the possessor of vital 
information which we of the credit 
profession can never gain by warm- 
ing an office chair. Our salesmen 
have been instructed to use the 
knowledge of their customers’ habits 
as a basis of any collection efforts 
they may care to follow. Only when 
an account looks serious do we con- 
tact the salesman, explain the facts, 
then request his opinion. 

By assembling all the facts we are 
then in a position to proceed in an 
intelligent manner, either to endeavor 
to liquidate the account or reduce 
gradually the amount owing. Some 
credit men will question the salesmen 
extending their fullest co-operation. 
And it does not follow that all sales- 
men are credit minded. However, we 
have found that education does won- 
ders in eliminating sales and credit 
misunderstandings. 


Form No. 3—Comparative State- 
ment 

This statement enables totals of 
overdue accounts for the current 
month to be compared with any pre- 
vious month or year’s average. For 
a manufacturer selling to sundry 
merchants the comparative will show 
the type of merchant needing special 
attention. It should be noted that 
not only will the report give the total 
overdue accounts, but by combining 
this total with the invoices not due we 
are able to adjust the reserve for 
bad debt percentages. The overdue 
total should agree with the break- 
down of aging. 

Form No. 5—Comparative State- 
ment of Overdue Accounts by Totals. 
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Any large variation in either the 
total overdue or aging is investigated. 
The findings have more than once 
enabled us to avoid a considerable 
credit loss. On an increase the offend- 
ing accounts are carefully scru- 
tinized, and a call is made to our 
credit agencies for a late report. If 
there has been no adverse informa- 
tion received, the debtor is written 
for a sizable remittance. Briefly, 
when a situation such as this arises 
the account is given special consid- 
eration until we are satisfied that 
everything is in order. Do not be 
misled that we do not have any 
losses. On the contrary, our losses 
due to the control we exercise are 
lower than the average as shown by 
Dun & Bradstreet comparisons. 

The foregoing should not be taken 
as a treatise on aging and collection 
methods. While other articles have 
been written on aging of accounts re- 
ceivables, only in very few cases has 
mention been made of the part a 
Sales Department can play in the 
collection field. 

The time needed to compile this re- 
port is secondary in our minds to 
the benefits we are able to derive. 
Not only from a credit loss stand- 
point but from Sales Department co- 
operation. 

In conclusion, a Credit Department 
can only operate efficiently when the 
Sales Department understands that 
our function is not to decrease sales 
in order to avoid losses, but to in- 


crease sales through the understand- | 


ing of both department’s problems. 


22 Receive N.I.C. 
Certificates at N. Y. 
Graduation Program 


New York: At the annual graduation 
exercises of the New York Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit, held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania’ on 
May 25th, senior certificates were awarded 
to seven while fifteen students received jun- 
ior certificates. A long list of prize win- 
ners in the annual examinations and com- 
petitions also was announced. 

Harry J. Delaney, National Director and 
Past President of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, was toastmaster. The 
address of the evening was given by Judge 
John C. Knox, senior judge of the United 
States District Court in the New York 
area. William W. Stebbins, Cannon Mills, 
Inc., who has served as President of the 
New York Chapter during the past year, 
was in charge of arrangements for the 
exercises. The newly elected President of 





the New York Chapter is Clifford E. Har- 


rison, Wm. Iselin & Co., Inc. 
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For any make 
of typewriter 


Cost You Less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters, as well as 
for other types of business machines. 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local. Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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of the Union Pacific and 

Central Pacific were joined 
at Salt Lake City, May 10, 1869, 
completing our first transcon- 
tinental railroad. 


[« historic railroad lines 





Four years before this epoch- 
making event, Millers National 
Insurance Company was 
founded. Insure with these 
strong, time-tested companies. 
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Congressman Crawford Replies Further 


to Brown Bill Proponents 


(CONGRESSMAN FRED L. 

CRAWFORD of Michigan, a 
member of the House committee on 
Banking, presents some interesting 
opinions and enlightening facts on 
the so-called Paul Brown Bill, H. R. 
3956. Readers will recall that Con- 
gressman Brown’s arguments in 
favor of his bill were reported on 
page 8 in the May issue of Credit 
and Financial Management. A state- 
ment by the National Association 
of Credit Men also was presented in 
that issue, by way of a reply to Con- 
gressman Brown. 

Early in May the following letter 
was received from Congressman 
Crawford, in which he refers to the 
arguments presented by those favor- 
ing the Brown Bill as mere “smoke 
screens” to cover the real purpose of 
those who seek to enact the Brown 
Bill. Here is a copy of Congressman 
Crawford’s letter to the Associa- 
tion: 


Congressman Crawford’s Letter 


“IN further answer to your letter of 
April 28, 1944, requesting my 
comments with respect to recent cor- 
respondence between your organiza- 
tion and Representative Paul Brown 
regarding the bills, H. R. 3956 and 
S. 1642, which would provide that 
the absorption of exchange by mem- 
ber banks shall not be deemed the 
payment of interest on deposits. 
“My views with respect to this 
matter have already been fully stated. 
They are in complete accordance with 
the views expressed by your organ- 
ization as to the consequences of the 
enactment of these bills. It seems 
unnecessary, therefore, for me to re- 
view again the grounds upon which 
I regard the bills as contrary to sound 
banking principles and adverse to the 
business interests of the country. 
“One phase of the matter, however, 
seems to me to require further com- 
ment in view of the fact that pro- 
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ponents of the bills, without any 
justification whatever, have sought to 
make it an issue. Ever since these 
bills were introduced one ‘smoke 
screen’ after another has been raised 
by the proponents of this legislation. 
Some of them have been so” far- 
fetched that even the proponents 
seem no longer to wish to inject them 
as claimed issues. Most of them had 
not the remotest bearing upon the 
real issues. Now the proponents 
seem to rest their case and put the 
most emphasis upon the charge that 
the September, 1943, ruling of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System represented ‘arbi- 
trary action,’ ‘bureaucratic assump- 
tion of power,’ ‘legislation by regu- 
lation’ and bad faith. 


Seek to Incite Opinion 


S6@ UCH criticisms have great pub- 

lic appeal as indeed they should 
where the criticism is justified. It is 
in recognition of this fact and in an 
attempt to ride a wave of revolt 
against any such action on the part 
of any agency that the proponents 
now try to make it an issue in the 
pending legislation. 

“In my opinion, such charges, like 
the others which have been made, are 
totally without foundation. I am no 
defender of arbitrary action by any- 
one, much less an agency of the Gov- 
ernment. I am wholeheartedly op- 
posed, however, to the unjustified at- 
tempt to make it appear that any such 
issue is involved in the pending bills 
merely because it happens to have 
public appeal and thus may curry 
favor in quarters uninformed as to 
the real issues. 

“What are the facts of the matter? 

“In 1933 Congress prohibited 
member banks from paying interest 
on their demand deposits by provid- 
ing that ‘no member bank shall di- 
rectly or indirectly, by any device 
whatsoever, pay an interest on any 
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deposit which is payable on demand.” 
That, I am sure you will agree, is 
about the broadest language which 
could have been used. But that is. 
not all. In 1935, recognizing the im- 
practicability of enumerating the 
many devices which might be used to 
pay interest, Congress authorized the 
Board of Governors ‘to determine 
what shall be deemed to be a pay- 
ment of interest’ for the purposes of 
this statute. The Board, however, 
has defined the term ‘interest’ only in 
strict conformity with the language 
in which it has been defined by the 
court, namely, as ‘compensation for 
the use of funds constituting a de- 
posit... The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, in its own regula- 
tions regarding the payment of inter- 
est by non-member insured banks, 
has defined the term in identical lan- 
guage. Surely, no one could accuse 
the Board of ‘arbitrary action’ be- 
cause of its adoption of such a defini- 
tion. 


F.D.I.C. Governors Agree 


“IN February, 1937, the Board of 
Governors and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation agreed 
that thereafter the question of what 
in a particular case should be consid- 
ered a payment of interest would be, 
for both agencies, ‘a matter of ad- 
ministrative determination under the 
general law in the light of experience 
and as specific cases may develop.’ 
“The ruling made by the Board of 
Governors in September, 1943, was 
in complete accordance with this pol- 
icy. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency requested the Board for a rul- 
ing in a specific case. The Board of 
Governors delayed an expression of 
its views pending several examina- 
tions of the bank which cumulatively 
developed that the bank was actually 
absorbing exchange for the purpose 
of compensating certain of its de- 
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positors tor the use of their funds. 
The views of the Board thus ex- 
pressed in its September, 1943, rul- 
ing were conveyed to the bank and 
it discontinued its practices in this re- 
spect. It occurs to me that the course 
followed by the Board was anything 
but ‘bureaucratic’ and certainly far 
less so than would have been the 
adoption of ‘crack-down’ methods 
and a resort to the severe penalties 
authorized by banking statutes with- 
out even an opportunity to the bank 
to argue the merits of its position or 
to correct its practices. 

“Moreover, in October, 1942, be- 
fore expressing its views, the Board 
suggested to the Comptroller of the 
Currency that representatives of the 
three agencies meet and consider the 
matter. Such meetings were held on 
November 11, 1942, and January 29, 
1943. During the hearings on 
H. R. 3956, Mr. Crowley stated, with 
reference to the discussions at the 
meeting of November 11, 1942: 
‘There were one or two banks that 
I agreed were engaged in an unsound 
practice, and we did talk, I think, 
about trying to get them in for a con- 
ference and see if we could reason 
with them.’ 


Warned Legislators of Action 


“REPRESENTATIVE BROWN 
has charged the Board with 
violating a promise that certain mem- 
bers of Congress would be advised 
of any further action affecting the 
status of this matter. As a matter 
of fact, however, on August 6, 1943, 
well in advance of the issuance of 
the ruling the Board wrote Chairman 
Wagner of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Chairman Stea- 
gall of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and Representa- 
tive Doughton, sending them a copy 
of the proposed ruling in order that 
they might have an opportunity to 
object or comment if they desired to 
do so. At the same time, a copy of 
the proposed ruling was also sent to 
Chairman Crowley of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Re- 
ceiving no objections or comments, 
the ruling was transmitted to the 
Comptroller of the Currency on Au- 
gust 23, 1943, and was subsequently 
published in the September issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
“The soundness of the ruling itself 
has not been successfully questioned. 
As a matter of fact, the Federal De- 
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posit Insurance Corporation seems 
impliedly to have recognized its 
soundness. On December 6, 1943, 
the Board of Directors of the Cor- 
poration, acting under an opinion of 
its General Counsel, adopted a ‘rul- 
ing’ in which it was concluded that 
the absorption of exchange charges 
by an insured nonmember bank can- 
not be construed to be a payment of 
interest ‘in the absence of facts or 
circumstances establishing that the 
practice is resorted to as a device for 
the payment of interest.’ This seems 
to me to be merely a negative state- 
ment of the same position as that 
taken by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

“Unprejudiced consideration of all 
the facts as I have stated them above 
compels the conclusion that the Board 
of Governors, far from attempting 
to legislate by arbitrary regulations 
and rulings, has simply made an hon- 
est effort to comply with the man- 
dates of Congress and to administer 
a provision of law with due regard 
to the purposes for which that law 
was enacted. Moreover, if the ac- 
tion of the Board of Governors had 
been subject to criticism, I think it 
is indeed surprising that the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, half of the 
State Bankers Associations, hundreds 
of local and regional clearing house 
associations, numerous business and 
trade organizations such as your own, 
and literally thousands of individual 
bankers have expressed their opposi- 
tion to the Brown and Maybank 
Bills. Sincerely yours, Fred L. 
Crawford.” 


U.S. Supreme Court 


Gives Important 
Rule on Miller Act 


A very important opinion was handed 
down by the United States Supreme Court 
on April 24, 1944, which materially limits 
the protection afforded materialmen by the 
payment bond required under the Miller 
Act. The name of the case is Clifford F. 
MacEvoy Co. et al. v. U. S. ex rel. Calvin 
Tomkins Co. The decision reverses a de- 
cision by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit, reported 
in 137 F. (2d) 565. 

The MacEvoy Company entered into a 
contract with the United States for the 
construction of certain dwelling units of a 
defense housing project. The company 
posted a Miller Act bond in the principal 
amount of $1,000,000, conditioned on the 
prompt payment “to all persons supplying 
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labor and material in the prosecution of 
the work provided for in said contract.” 

MacEvoy thereupon purchased from 
Miller & Co. certain building materials 
to use in the prosecution of the work, and 
Miller in turn purchased these materials 
from Calvin Tomkins Co. Miller failed to 
pay Tomkins a balance of $12,000. Within 
ninety days from the date on which Tom- 
kins furnished the last of the materials to 
Miller, Tomkins gave written notice to 
MacEvoy and the Surety of the existence 
and amount of Tomkins’ claims for mate- 
rials furnished to Miller. Tomkins then 
brought suit against MacEvoy and the 
Surety on the payment bond. 

Miller did not agree to perform or do 
any part of the work on the construction 
project. 

The issue before the court was whether 
under the Miller Act a person supplying 
materials to a materialman of a govern- 
ment contractor can recover on the pay- 
ment bond executed by the contractor. The 
Supreme Court reversing the Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that the protection afforded 
by a Miller Act bond inures only to 
the benefit of a contractor or a subcon- 
tractor, or to a person furnishing labor or 
material to the contractor or subcontractor, 
and that the Act does not provide protec- 
tion to a person who, like Tomkins fur- 
nished material to a person who was a 
mere materialman from whom material 
was bought by the principal contractor and 
who was not a subcontractor performing 
part of the work under the construction 
contract. The court said: 

“Congress cannot be presumed, in the 
absence of express statutory language, to 
have intended to impose liability on the 
payment bond in situations where it is diffi- 
cult or impossible for the prime contractor 
to protect himself. The relatively few sub- 
contractors who perform part of the 
original contract represent in a sense the 
prime contractor and are well known to 
him. It is easy for the prime contractor 
to secure himself against loss by requiring 
the subcontractors to give security by bond, 
or otherwise, for the payment of those 
who contract directly with the subcontrac- 
tors. United States for the Use of Hill v. 
American Surety Co., supra, 204; Mankin 
v. United States for the Use of Ludowici- 
Celadon Co., supra, 540. But this method 
of protection is generally inadequate to 
cope with remote and undeterminable lia- 
bilities incurred by an ordinary material- 
man, who may be a manufacturer, a whole- 
saler or a retailer. Many such material- 
men are usually involved in large projects ; 
they deal in turn with innumerable subma- 
terialmen and laborers. To impose unlim- 
ited liability under the payment bond to 
those submaterialmen and laborers is to 
create a precarious and perilous risk on the 
prime contractor and his surety. To sanc- 
tion such a risk requires clear language in 
the statute and in the bond so as to leave 
no alternative.” 
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requests reaching your desk is greatly reduced. 
Many direct requests, which might otherwise go 
to you, are eliminated . .. When several other cred- 
itors want your experience on a mutual customer, 
one request made of you by Credit Interchange 
serves all of them. 

The Member making inquiry through Credit 
Interchange has done so because he has found it 
the best, quickest and cheapest way to assemble 
paying record information. It is better 
and more comprehensive than direct in- 


quiries, and requires less labor by all con- ne 


Bureau, 
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Please give experience with: 
Your Customer 


Pueblo, Colo. 


By answering these inquiries, the number of 


Bureaus in more 
than 50 principal 








551-1766 





REPORT AMOUNTS LN DOLLARS ONLY 


[(_] Discounts. 

([] Pays When Due. 

[ ] Days Slow. 

[_] Account Secured. 

(] Checks Returned. 

(] Pays by Notes. 

(] Notes NOT Paid When Due. 

[_] Pays Drafts. 

(_] Takes Unearned Discounts. 

(] Makes Unjust Claims. 

[_] Countermands Orders. 

[_] Returns Goods Unjustly. 

[J Claim in Adjustment 
Bureau, N. A. C. M. 

0 Collected by Adjustment 
Bureau, N. A. C. M. 

CT Claim in Attorney’s Hands. 

oO Collected by Attorney. 


D0 Refused (Give Cause). 


ther side if necessary) 
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cerned ... He receives in response, a report of the 


ledger experience of a group of creditors, tabulated 
for quick and intelligent interpretation — a real 
aid in making sound decisions. 


Credit Interchange should be an adjunct of 
your Credit Department. It will do a more effec- 
tive and economical job for you than you can 


do individually. 


Learn more about this fast, dependable method. 


Central 
St. Louis. 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
1154 Paul Brown Building 
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ST. LOUIS I, MO. 


For full information — no obligation — 
contact the Credit Interchange Bureau 
serving your area, or write 
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A section devoted to 
Credit Association affairs 


June, 1944 
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Oth of Month 





Secretarial Council 
Holds 2 Day Session 
After C’ Congress 


One event for which the Omaha Credit 
Congress will be remembered in future 
years centered around the organization of 
the Secretarial Council. This is an organi- 
zation composed entirely of Secretary- 
Managers of Associations affiliated in 
N.A.C.M. 

The organization of the Secretarial 
Council was completed at a meeting of the 
Secretary-Managers held on Thursday 
evening. There was general discussion of 
Association affairs and finally it was an- 
nounced that the Council has been formed 
for the purpose of working in closer har- 
mony with the National organization. It 
was also announced that Don Neiman, 
Secretary of the affiliated Association at 
Des Moines, known in that territory as the 
Central Iowa Unit of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was elected chair- 
man of the Secretarial Council, and the 
following were named as vice chairmen: 
Ray Hough, Secretary-Manager of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, rep- 
resenting the Eastern Division; Kenneth 
Thomson, Secretary-Manager of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men, represent- 
ing the Central Division; and Art Johnson, 
Secretary-Manager of the Los Angeles 
Credit Managers Association, representing 
the Western Division. 


As stated by Chairman Neiman at the 
opening of the main session of the Secre- 
tarial Council on Friday morning, the pur- 
pose of the new organization is to work in 
close harmony with the National Officers 
and Staff and to serve as a medium of 
cooperation between affiliated Associations. 


After words of greeting by President- 
elect Robert L. Simpson and Executive 
Manager-on-leave Henry H. Heimann, the 
council proceeded on a program devoted to 
subjects of deepest importance to every 
Executive Manager and his Association. 
This program had been outlined by E. B. 
Moran, manager Central Division, N.A.C.M. 
The program on Friday morning was de- 
voted to sales analysis, programs and meth- 
ods, first taking up the different plans of 
membership expansion as used by some of 
the leading Associations in N.A.C.M. 

The program then centered around the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Close of a 
Notable Administration 


President Paul Miller receives a gift 

from the Association of tea and coffee 

service as one of the closing features 
of the Congress. 


Engraved Gavel Is 
Given to Clevelander 


Cleveland: The 45th annual meeting of 
the Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
was held at the University Club on 
Wednesday evening, May 10th. Grover 
Patterson, Editor of the “Toledo Blade,” 
told of some of his impressions gained 
from a recent trip to England. President 
Lerner reported to the members on the 
progress of the Cleveland Association dur- 
ing the past year. A suitably engraved 
gavel was presented to President Lerner 
by Ken Thomson, who relayed the gift 
from B. E. Bryan, a Past President of the 
Oakland, California, Association 
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Robert L. Simpson of 


New Orleans Elected 
President for 44-45 


The report of the Nominations Commit- 
tee presented at the afternoon session on 
Thursday was adopted according to the 
usual tradition of the Association. The 
Nominations Committee presented the 
names of the following to serve as Na- 
tional Directors for terms of three years: 
Harry C. Jackson, of American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, Conn.; Charles 
E. Fernald, of Fernald & Co., Philadelphia ; 
Corbin Woodward, of Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Edward N. 
Ronnau, of Cook Paint and Varnish Co., 
Kansas City (reelected) ; John E. Hoff, of 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth; C. C. 
Rickhoff, of Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa; Hugh C. Morey, of Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing Co., Denver; and Francis 
H. Eichler, of Federated Metals Division 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Co., San Francisco. 

Chairman Bruce R. Tritton of Cleveland 
moved the adoption of the report and the 
Congress by voice vote named these eight 
as new Directors. 

Joseph Rubanow, Manufacturers Trust 
Co.. New York; Charles B. Rairdon, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, and Paul 
Pflueger, of Max I. Koshland & Co., San 
Francisco, were then elected as the three 
National Vice Presidents. 

Edward L. Blaine, Jr., of the Peoples 
National Bank .of Seattle, Washington, 
nominated Robert L. Simpson for Presi- 
dent. Seconds of this nomination were pre- 
sented by representatives of the three areas, 
and the election of Mr. Simpson was made 
unanimous. 

After the election, Bruce R. Tritton, as 
immediate past National President, called 
retiring President Paul W. Miller to one 
side of the platform and there presented 
him with a beautiful silver tea and coffee 
service as a memento of the Association’s 
high esteem and regard for his efficient ser- 
vices as President during the past year. 

President Miller responded with a few 
words but indicated that the emotions at- 
tending the last hours of his administration 
were too strong for any speech-making at 
that time. President-elect Simpson took 
over the gavel from this point. However, 
his activities were restricted to a call for 
the officers and members of the National 
Board for a meeting directly after the ad- 
journment of the Congress session. 
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Second row, left to right: 


Chairmen of committees at Omaha Congress. 





Back row, left to right: 


J. H. Freeman, H. R. Burke, A. T. Halpin, H. E. Storm, 
Emerson Jones, Henry H. Heimann, Lloyd Johnson, Frank H. McCall, Miss Henrietta Lamb, Gus P, 


Horn, Mrs. Lloyd Johnson, Dewey H. Baldwin, Louis Oswald, George O. Gill, E. N. Solomon, Harry E. Rogers, E. R. Morgan, 


H. C. Zimmerman, Fred Harris, J. C. Conley. 





Secretarial Council 


Holds 2 Day Session 
After “C’ Congress 


(Continued from Page 10) 


plans used in membership development 
among the smaller Associations. Use of 
booklets, folders, literature and other ad- 
vertising material in sales promotion activ- 
ity was discussed along with the general 
subject of public relations as an aid to 
sales promotion. 


During the Friday afternoon session, 
O. S. Dietz, Chairman of the Credit Inter- 
change Board of Governors, led a general 
discussion of Credit Interchange. Assisting 
Mr. Dietz as a representative of the Secre- 
tarial Council, Gus Horn of Omaha, who 
has served as Chairman of the Operations 
Committee of the Credit Interchange Board 
of Governors, made a comprehensive re- 
port. Other talks on Interchange were 
pointed towards such subjects as “Develop- 
ing Usage, Speeding Up Service,” “Devel- 
oping Coverage and Making Sales,” “Co- 
ordinating Credit Interchange and Credit 
Groups.” Late in the afternoon, the subject 
of collection and adjustment bureaus was 
taken up when Camilo Rodriguez, National 
Director from Providence, Rhode Island, 
reported as chairman of the National Ad- 
justment Bureau Committee (a summary 
of this report is presented elsewhere in this 
issue). The balance of the afternoon was 
devoted to a study of this report. 


On Saturday morning members of the 
National Staff reported on activities under 
their supervision. K. A. Patterson reported 
on legislative work. D. A. Weir, Secretary 
and Assistant Executive Manager, reported 
on educational activity, and R. G. Tobin 
told of the Association’s publications. On 
Saturday morning, the Council took up a 
general forum on questions submitted by 
several Associations. Among the questions 
discussed were: 
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First row, left to right: 
Schrop, Ben W. Stauffacher. 





What is the best procedure to announce 
or a program to put into effect an increase 
of local Association dues? 


What is the best approach to secure local 
branch house membership? 


Association employee pension trust pro- 
grams. 


What percentage of gross membership 
income should be budgeted to membership 
sales and promotion work for the next 
year? 


Can local Associations of 100 or more 
members be operated strictly as a profes- 
sional Association without service depart- 
ments, but with a full time Secretary? 


What effect will the increased purchasing 
of accounts receivable by financial com- 
panies and banks eventually have on the 
credit profession? 


On Saturday afterncon the program 
turned to a discussion of post-war opera- 
tions and what changed methods and pro- 
cedure must the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tions and its Service Bureaus adopt to 
effectively serve credit management in 
post-war days. 


Among the highlights of the discussion 
on Adjustment and Collection Bureaus was 
a voluntary subscription by the leading 
recognized bureaus of over $1,400 for the 
purpose of promoting business for the Ad- 
justment and Collection Bureaus. 


The general feeling as the Secretary- 
Managers adjourned late Saturday after- 
noon was that the two-day session had 
been very helpful and that the discussion 
had provided a considerable amount of 
information for the Secretary-Managers’ 
use during the fiscal year. Many of the 
Secretary-Managers found it necessary to 
leave on Friday night and others had to 
take trains on Saturday noon, but the high 
average attendance on Saturday indicated 
that the program of the Secretarial Council 
held a deep interest for all of the Secre- 
taries in attendance at the Credit Congress. 
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Mrs. Ann Waserman, Mrs. Gus P. Horn, Frederick H. 


New York City Bids for 


1945 Credit Congress 
Pending War Conditions 


At the meeting of the National Board 
of Directors held immediately after the 
adjournment of the Credit Congress on 
Thursday afternoon, one of the items con- 
sidered was an invitation from the New 
York Credit Men’s Association to hold the 
1945 Credit Congress in New York City. 

The bid of the New York Association 
was accepted, as 1945 will mark the 50th 
anniversary of the New York Association 
and also the 50th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Credit Men. The 
last time that New York City entertained 
the New York Credit Congress was in 
1926. 

The scope of the 1945 Credit Congress 
will, of course, depend on war conditions 
next May. Should the war be over by that 
time, it is expected that the annual meet- 
ing will be one of the largest ever held in 
the historv of the organization. No one 
can foretell the conditions which will pre- 
vail a year from this spring, and these 
conditions will have a ruling effect on the 
next Credit Congress. The New York 
Association has already discussed certain 
plans for the 1945 Credit Congress. 

The last time New York City entertained 
the National Credit Congress was in 1926. 


Pittsburgh "C™ Men 
Hear Noted Lecturer 


Pittsburgh: The 48th annual meeting 
and banquet of the Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania was held on Thurs- 
day evening, May 11th, at Hotel Schenley. 
Dr. Arthur W. Evans, a noted lecturer, 
spoke on “Live, Laugh and Life.” The 
Westinghouse Quartette, with J. Lloyd 
Mahoney as song leader, provided enter- 
tainment and Jack Walton’s Orchestra also 
provided music. 
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The above photograph shows the eight new Directors elected at Omaha. 








Reading left to right, they are: 


Hugh C. Morey, Den- 


ver; Charles E. Fernald, Philadelphia: Harry C. Jackson, New Britain, Conn.; John E. Hoff, Duluth, Minn.; C. C. Rickhoff, Water- 
loo, lowa; Corbin Woodward, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Edward N. Ronnau, Kansas City, Mo.; Francis H. Eichler, San Francisco. 
These eight new Directors attended the first meeting of the Board immediaely after the close of the Congress sessions on Thursday. 


1681 Net Gain 


In Membership 
In Past Year 


C. D. Holman, the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, received the award for his organiza- 
tion as the highest point winner in the an- 
nual membership campaign in Class “A,” 
the presentation being made at the Omaha 
Credit Congress by Past President Bruce 
R. Tritton, who during the past year served 
as Chairman of the National Membership 
Committee. Chicago won out over Detroit 
by a bare shade more than one percentage 
point, 124.41 per cent as against 123.30 per 
cent. 

The campaign for new members brought 
a total of 1681 net gain in the membership 
during the year. The records show that a 
total of 2827 new members were actually 
enrolled but to offset that high figure there 
were 1146 resignations during the year. It 
is of special interest to note that the gain 
of 1681 this year is the largest net gain 
in the history of the organization in any 
one year, excepting the years 1918-19-20. 

While New York registered only fourth 
in the point competition in Class A, it had 
the rather remarkable distinction of show- 
ing a net gain of 341 new members during 
the year and wound up the fiscal season at 
exactly a 2500 membership. The New 
York Association has been setting a goal 
of 50 new members each month and for 
the past seven months has held quite closely 
to that margin. 

Seattle won the award in Class “B.” 
Atlanta was well out in front in Class “C.” 
San Antonio scored first place in Class 
‘D” and Akron with a gain of 18 members 
Was far out in front in Class “E.” Akron 
does not hold a charter as an affiliated as- 
sociation, but operates through Cleveland, 
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nevertheless its effort on membership this 
year had the objective of possible re-estab- 
lishment of an Association there. The 
Membership Committee considered its ef- 
forts as equal to that of an Association 
and so granted the award in that classi- 
fication. 

The second point winner in Class “E” 
was Terre Haute, which deserves special 
honorable mention for showing a gain of 
156.25 per cent for the year. This group 
is continuing its membership effort during 
the summer. 

An interesting sidelight on the member- 
ship campaign this year is that out of 1681 
net gain, 1499 came from Classes “A,” 
“B,” “C.” In other words, out of a total 
of 110 Associations, 37 of the Associations 
produced all but 122 of the net gain shown 
this year. 


John R. Boedecker 
Named at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee: At the 49th annual meeting 
and election of the Milwaukee Association 
of Credit Men held on May 11th, John R. 
Boedecker, of Jewett & Sherman Company, 
was elected President. Wm. Wanvig, 
Globe-Union, Inc., was named Vice Presi- 
dent, and Arthur P. Schmidt, Huth & 
James Shoe Co., was elected Treasurer. 
Former Congressman Pettengill was the 
speaker at this occasion. The meeting 
drew a large percentage of the membership 
and was hailed as one of the outstanding 
sessions of the Milwaukee Association. 





Schunck Elected at Sioux City 


Sioux City: A. H. Schunck, of the Fair- 
mont Creamery Co., the new President of 
the Interstate Association of Credit Men, 
succeeds R. C. Valentine, former President 
of the local Association who is now in ser- 
vice, being stationed at Washington, D. C. 
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Foreign Traders Hold 


Important Discussion 
of World Trade Items 


The outstanding event of the Foreign 
Trade Session sponsored jointly by the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
National Association of Credit Men was 
an address on post-war foreign trade by 
Mr. Nicholas J. Murphy, Second Vice 
President of The Chase National Bank. 
Mr. Murphy’s talk emphasized optimistic 
post-war possibilities offered to the U. S. 
exporter and the world-wide reception that 
is being built up for American goods by 
our military forces abroad. 

Guests of Honor at the luncheon were 
Paul W. Miller, Vice-President Atlantic 
Steel Company, and President of the Asso- 
ciation, and Captain Henry H. Heimann, 
Executive Manager-on-leave, both of whom 
spoke briefly to the gathering on the im- 
portance of credit administration in the 
past-war era both here at home and in 
foreign trade. 

L. D. Duncan, credit manager of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corporation was 
general chairman of the session while Ar- 
thur H. Mader, general credit manager, 
American Chicle Company presided over 
the Round Table Conference which fol- 
lowed the luncheon addresses. This session 
included in its discussions many significant 
country and general questions and proved 
to be a very interesting and constructive 
open forum. 





Newark: The New Jersey Credit Wo- 
men’s Club has elected the following offi- 
cers: Dorothy Simon, Pyrene Mfg. Co., 
President; Fannie Skoda, Weston Electric 
Instrument’ Corp., Vice President; Sally 
Shipka, J. J. Hockenjos Co., Treasurer ; 
and Mildred Turney, Procter & Gamble 
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Guests at Foreign Trade Luncheon on May I6th. 


~ 


Table for the officers and special guests at the dinner of the New York Credit 


Present and past officers and guests at the Chicago Association dinner. 
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Men's Association. 
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Adjustment Bureau 
of New York Assn. 
in New Corporation 


The Adjustment Bureau of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association has re- 
ceived a special charter as a non-profit 
membership controlled organization under 
the incorporation laws of the State of New 
York. H. P. Reader, of Cannon Mills, Inc, 
is President of the new corporation. 

The title, New York Credit Men’s Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., will be used in all 
transactions. The bureau will continue un- 
der the control of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association and by resolution of the 
Association Board of Directors, the cash 
and other assets now on books for the Ad- 
justment Bureau has been transferred to 
the new corporation. 

Raymond Hough, Executive Manager of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association, 
will serve as secretary of the new corpora- 
tion and Mortimer J.. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary, will be Manager of the Bureau 
under the new corporation as he has been 
the Manager of the bureau for the past 
several years. 

It is the plan of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association to solict sustaining 
membership for those who think the Ad- 
justment Bureau offers advantages for 
credit executives. The sustaining member- 
ship will be continued until such time as 
the new corporation may become self-sus- 
taining through income received from 
cases administered. 


Here's Your Chance 
To Help Win the War 


The Pictorial Records Section of the 
Office of Strategic Services is interested 
in securing the loan of strategic photo- 
graphs from private individuals. All kinds 
of pictures of Axis-occupied territory, es- 
pecially in Asia and the Pacific, are 
urgently needed; coastline views, harbor 
scenes, roads, bridges, railways, interior 
terrain, industrial installations, and views 
of cities and all other pictures which will 
aid in obtaining an accurate coverage of 
even a small segment of territory. Pho- 
tographs will be returned to owners in 
good condition within a reasonable time. 

Please send a brief description of any 
photographs of enemy-occupied territory 
you may have to the Pictorial Records 
Section, Room 726, War Annex No. 1, 
25th and E Streets, Washington 25, D. C. 
Kindly specify the general area or areas 
covered, the approximate number of prints, 
post-cards, negatives, albums, or folders, 
etc., and their dates. Please do not send 
your photographs until they are asked for. 
When they are needed, you will be notified 
and given franked labels to cover the cost 
of mailing. 


Toledo: Delegates who attended the War 
Credit Congress at Omaha made reports 
at the Credit Round Table session on 
Thursday, May 25th. A large delegation 
from Toledo was reported by Secretary 
Manager O. E. Johnson. 
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Statement of Policy 


Adopted at the 


War Credit Congress 


This War Credit Congress, having re- 
ceived a statement of policy and recom- 
mendations from its Committee on Resolu- 
tions, declares it adopted as follows: 

We urge that, at an early period, there 
be complete restoration of Performance 
and Payment Bond requirements as called 
for under the Miller Act of 1935. The dis- 
cretion now being permitted, under certain 
conditions to Government Procurement 
Officers, too often leads to misunderstand- 
ing and difficulties, and the sooner the ex- 
ceptions to such bond coverage are mini- 
mized or eliminated entirely, the sooner 
will our credit structure on government 
contracts be returned to a more equitable 
basis. 

The National Association of Credit Men 
is conscious of the work the Congress is 
now doing on important phases of post-war 
planning. The efforts of Congress to make 
surplus material available to both large 
and small industries on equal terms, and 
on a controlled basis, has this Association’s 
endorsement. This Association urges that 
Congress continue further to study equi- 
table means and methods of dealing with 
surplus war material, and suggests that a 
simple organization, with reasonable mea- 
sure of continuity until its purpose has 
been served, would insure efficiency of 
operation. We feel it is particularly desir- 
able that the efforts with respect to small 
business organizations be coordinated. 

We commend Congress on its efforts to 
place the collection of taxes on a current 
basis. 

We urge upon our Representatives in 
the Congress continued earnest effort to- 
ward tax simplifications ; that is, clarifica- 
tion and the simplification of the tax mea- 
sures themselves, and, where possible, 
simplification of tax forms. 

We emphasize the importance of placing 
the Assignment of Accounts Receivable on 
a basis that will accord proper and just 
protection to the assignee and to the unse- 
cured creditor. 

We are appreciative of the work already 
done by the Office of War Mobilization and 
by members of the Congress who are en- 
deavoring to precisely determine sound 
measures for Termination of Government 
Contracts. This problem, particularly as 
telated to the vital questions of reabsorp- 
tion of the military into a peacetime econ- 
omy, and the disposal of war contract in- 
ventories and surplus property, is all- 
Important. Furthermore, we believe the 
solution of such problems should not be by 
governmental bureaus alone but, instead, 
largely through legislative processes. Much 
of the success of the post-war period de- 
pends on what, in this respect, is intelli- 
gently laid down now. 

We favor halting renegotiation of Gov- 
€rnment contracts at the earliest date pos- 
sible. It is our belief that sufficient, practi- 
cal experience by governmental agencies 
has now been had, so that continuance of 
this law beyond January 1, 1945, is in- 
advisable. 
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President Paul Miller receives the gavel from Congress Chairman Frank H. 
McCall at the start of the Omaha Credit Congress. 





Retiring President Paul Miller delivers the gavel to President-elect Robert L. 
Simpson as one of the closing features of the Omaha Congress. 





A sound banking system can be assured 
only if banking procedure is on a fair and 
economic basis. Therefore, we encourage 
the practice of and, when necessary, regu- 
lation or enaction of legislation requiring 
the honoring of checks, without exception, 
at par; that is, at their face value. Checks 
must possess the attributes of sound cur- 
rency if they are to do the work of cur- 
rency. 
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We press upon governmental depart- 
ments the importance of quickly establish- 
ing a better understanding with industry as 
to procedure on cash discounts. We espe- 
cially mean the taking of cash discounts by 
the government only when settlements fall 
within the period stipulated. Deductions of 
cash discounts on any other basis breaks 
faith with industry’s endeavor to support 
the Government’s war program. | 
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Credit Women 
Have Important 
Role at Omaha 


As usual, one of the big features at the 
War Credit Congress was the discussion by 
the members of the Credit Women’s Clubs 
from all over the country. Miss Irene 
Austin, who has served as chairman of the 
National Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee for 1943, indicated in her report to 
the committee at its Tuesday luncheon ses- 
sion that there are now 36 Credit Women’s 

‘lubs in the National Association, a gain of 
three new clubs for the year, with a net 
gain of two as Albuquerque has dropped 
out from active participation until the war 
1s over. 

The Credit Women’s Clubs sponsored 18 
scholarships altogether, enabling that many 
credit women, either juniors or prospec- 
tive credit women, to take courses in cred- 
its and collections. A third feature of the 
credit women’s work during the year was 
that of assisting the membership commit- 
tees of their affiliated Association with 
active participation in membership cam- 
paign work. 

The annual Credit Women’s dinner and 
business meeting was held at the Black- 
stone Hotel on Wednesday evening. Presi- 
dent Paul W. Miller addressed the credit 
women and praised them for the excellent 
program of activities carried on during 
the past year. 

The wives and friends of visiting dele- 
gates were entertained on Tuesday after- 
noon at a reception and tea in the Hotel 
Fontenelle, and on Wednesday noon, the 
Omaha hostesses provided a luncheon for 
délegates and lady guests at the Hotel 
Blackstone. 





Toledo: The fourth birthday party of 
the Toledo Credit Women’s Club was held 
in the Women’s Building, Tuesday, March 
7. The annual election of officers was held 
with the following results: 

President, Mrs. Harriet Silvers, Graphic 
Arts Corporation; Vice President, Mrs. 
Cora Kirk, Gillette Clinic; Secretary, Miss 
Helen Ramlow, Gulf Refining Company: 
Treasurer, Miss Helen Haughton, Norwalk 
Truck Lines. 

The retiring President, Mrs. Elner Mil- 
liere, reported progress was made during 
the past year with the addition of several 
new members and that 35 members are now 
enrolled in the club. 

The entertainment and arrangements for 
the meeting were in charge of the social 
committee consisting of: Miss Helen 
Haughton, Chairman, Mrs. Dora Butner. 
Mrs. Frieda Blossom, Miss Bernice God- 
frey, and Miss Assunda Mucci. 





Rochester: The Women’s Group of the 
Rochester Association of Credit Men re- 
cently enjoyed two very interesting meet- 
ings. On March 8, at the Hotel Seneca, 
the group heard Dr. J. Edward Hoffmeister 
speak on “Some Aspects of South Sea 
Warfare,” which he illustrated with movies 
and slides. Dr. Hoffmeister, who is Dean 
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of the faculty, University of Rochester, is 
a widely-known geologist, has personally 
explored many of the Islands, and has writ- 
ten a number of books and articles on the 
subject. This meeting was the annual 
‘Bosses’ Night,” at which time the group 
joined with the Credit Men’s Association 
at their regular monthly meeting. It was 
also the occasion for the raffling off of the 
War Bond, the proceeds of which are for 
the charitable activities of the group. 

On April 25, likewise at the Hotel 
Seneca, the group was addressed by Blake 
F. McKelvey, Assistant Historian of 
Rochester, whose subject was “Kaleido- 
scopic Changes on Main Street.” Mr. Mc- 
Kelvey has served in the capacity of Assist- 
ant City Historian for eight years. 





New York: The members of the New 
York Credit Women’s Group are receiving 
congratulations on the success of their 
efforts in the recent Red Cross Drive. The 
original quota was set at $2,000, but this 
amount was exceeded by $225. This total 
places the New York Credit Women’s 
Group at the top of the list among the 
business and professional women’s clubs in 
New York City. 





Minneapolis: The Minneapolis Credit 
Women’s Club held the distinction of hav- 
ing all of its eleven members in attendance 
at the Omaha Credit Congress. Before 
starting for Omaha, the credit women 
elected the following officers: Florence 
Armstrong, Minneapolis Honeywell Co., 
President; Phyllis Johnson, Brown Steel 
Tank, Vice President: Evelyn Odean, Min- 
neapolis Steel Supply Co., Treasurer; and 
Lou Belina, Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Secretary. 


International Trade 
Committee Holds 
Omaha Session 


The International trade committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men met 


Wednesday afternoon, May 17th, in Omaha 
under the chairmanship of J. C. Hajduk 
of the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
Committee discussions covered such sig. 
nificant foreign trade subjects as interna. 
tional monetary stabilization, the disposal 
of surplus war property, and current and 
post-war credit terms. Other subjects were 
touched upon and these and many related 
foreign trade matters are to receive con- 
tinuing discussion throughout the year on 
the part of all members of this Committee, 


Denver to Seek 200 
Members by November 


Denver: The Rocky Mountain Agso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Denver, held a din- 
ner Membership Meeting, Wednesday 
April 26, with the largest attendance in 
the history of the Association, listening to 
Charles M. Barbe, world famous Columbia 
Broadcasting Reporter. 

Art Wilson, membership chairman, re- 
ported a gain of 10% or a net increase of 
14 since November Ist, 1943. Past Presi- 
dent G. G. Young, won the membership 
contest, and a trip to Omaha, expenses 
paid. The drive has just started and we 
hope to make it 200 by November Ist. 


C. C. Schmidt Is 
Named President 
By Toledo A.C.M. 


Toledo: The 38th annual meeting of the 
Toledo Association of Credit Men was held 
at the Willard Hotel, Georgian Room, at 
a luncheon meeting, April 27, 1944. The 
following officers were elected: C. C. 
Schmidt, President, Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company; John G. Ketteman, Kuhlman 
Builders Supply & Brick Company, First 
Vice President; C. J. Laures, Hickok Oil 
Corporation, Second Vice President; E. H. 
Weihe, Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Treasurer. 











Old Convention-goers on hand at the 
Omaha Credit Congress were congratulat- 
ing M. E. Garrison, Secretary-Manager of 
the Wichita Association of Credit Men on 


his 30th anniversary in that position. Ata 
recent dinner given by the Wichita Asso- 
ciation in honor of Mr. Garrison’s anni- 
versary, fourteen past Presidents were on 
hand to greet Mr. Garrison. Picture shows 





some of these past leaders and also Mr. 
Garrison and his son, Elmer, Jr. They art, 
seated left to right: M. F. Erdman, Prest- 
dent, Wichita Association of Credit Men; 
M. E. Garrison, Secretary-Treasurer-Man- 
ager; Fred Hinkle, Attorney; Vern D. 
Everitt. Standing, left to right: H. D. 
Smith; E. W. Oakes; B. J. Weldon; Elmer 
Garrison, Jr.; and Rollo S. Thurlow. 
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